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1.0  NEVADA/UTAH  REGIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 


On  the  basis  of  a  number  of  geotechnical  and  cultural  criteria  and  military  and 
operational  suitability,  two  areas  have  been  identified  as  suitable  for  M-X  deploy¬ 
ment.  These  are  Nevada/Utah  and  Texas/New  Mexico.  This  report  deals  with  the 
Nevada/Utah  region  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  Central  Nevada  and  Western 
Utah.  The  study  area  for  socioeconomic  analysis,  called  the  region  of  influence 
(ROl),  is  shown  in  Figure  1-1.  It  includes  the  Nevada  counties  of  Clark,  Eureka, 
Lincoln,  Nye,  and  White  Pine  and  the  Utah  counties  of  Beaver,  Iron,  Juab,  Millard, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

1.1  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

Economic  development  in  Utah  began  in  the  mid- 19th  Century.  Early 
development  followed  a  definite  organized  pattern  based  on  Mormon  religious 
concepts.  Once  the  Mormons  had  established  Salt  Lake  City  as  their  base  of 
operations,  Brigham  Young  sent  them  south  to  establish  many  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties.  Water  determined  the  location  and  size  of  the  settlements,  which  were 
established  approximately  a  wagon  trip  day  apart.  Prior  to  Brigham  Young's  death 
in  1877,  about  350  such  settlements  were  founded.  This  colonization  spread  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  Mexico. 

Brigham  Young's  efforts  to  establish  a  "Mormon  County"  were  tempered  by 
federal  action  and  other  external  events.  Federal  action  in  1861  reduced  the  Utah 
Territory  to  about  half  its  original  size,  and  was  undertaken  to  establish  the  Nevada 
Territory  and  to  help  make  up  the  Colorado  Territory.  Additional  western  portions 
of  Utah  Territory  were  reduced  in  treaties  of  1862  and  1866.  The  final  reduction 
was  in  1886,  when  a  segment  was  taken  from  the  northwestern  corner  to  form  the 
Wyoming  Territory. 

Completion  of  the  Transcontinental  Railroad  in  1869  acted  to  reduce  Mormon 
isolationism.  Non-Mormon  merchants  and  miners  began  to  move  in  and  prosper. 
Railroads  also  opened  up  new  markets  for  agricultural  products  in  the  southcentral 
Utah  area.  Mining  was  the  next  phase  in  economic  development  of  the  area.  In  the 
late  19th  Century,  rich  deposits  of  precious  metals  were  found  in  the  area,  creating 
rapid  growth,  then  decline  as  the  mining  boom  ran  its  course. 

The  central  Utah  economy  had  declined  for  the  last  fifty  years  prior  to  1970. 
But  since  then,  increased  activity  in  mining,  transportation,  and  energy  development 
has  spurred  economic  growth  in  the  area. 

The  Nevada  Territory  was  established  in  1861  from  a  portion  of  the  Utah 
Territory.  Mining  and  railroad  construction  were  prime  movers  in  the  Nevada 
economy  from  this  time  until  after  World  War  II.  People  rushed  to  mining  districts, 
creating  boom  towns.  Migrants  were  recruited  for  railroad  construction  crews  and 
way  stations.  Initially  mining  districts,  construction  crews,  and  railroad  way 
stations  induced  growth  in  local  agricultural  production  based  on  appropriated 
surface  water  and  available  groundwater.  Mining,  construction,  and  agriculture 
attracted  various  services  to  provide  the  needs  of  the  population.  Subsequent 
growth  in  the  gaming  industry  has  far  outstripped  other  industries  in  the  state.  It  is 
currently  the  basis  for  the  state's  economic  growth. 
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The  size  of  the  employed  and  the  inemployed  labor  force  and  the  inemploy- 
ment  rate  are  significant  measures  of  the  study  area  economy,  since  they  reflect 
the  labor  supply  from  which  project-generated  direct  and  indirect  job  demands  can 
be  filled.  Total  unemployment  is  a  significant  measure  of  the  affected  environment, 
for  it  is  a  measure  of  the  region's  unused  labor  pool.  In  this  respect,  it  is  notable 
that  many  of  the  counties  in  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area  have  very  small 
unemployed  labor  pools. 

Of  the  total  unemployed,  in  1977,  nine  of  the  12  comties  had  inemployed 
"pools"  of  substantially  less  than  1,000  persons.  The  other  three  counties  —  Clark, 
Salt  Lake,  and  Utah  counties  --  have  the  bulk  of  the  employed  and  the  unemployed. 
Substantial  construction  labor  requirements,  in  the  majority,  could  only  be  met 
through  large-scale  labor  importation. 

Unemployed-labor  pools  may  understate  labor  force  availability  in  cases  where 
people  are  employed  part-time  but  would  prefer  full  employment,  and  hidden 
unemployment,  where  people  are  not  in  the  civilian  labor  force  (CLF),  but  might  be 
if  suitable  jobs  became  available.  However,  total  unemployment  is  used  as  the  labor 
supply  variable,  since  accounting  for  underemployment  and  hidden  unemployment 
would  be  highly  speculative.  Moreover,  for  the  rural  counties,  population  totals  are 
so  modest  that  no  substantial  augmentation  of  supply  could  meet  demand  except  by 
labor  importation,  whether  transient  or  permanent. 

As  shown  in  Table  1.1-1,  the  civilian  labor  force  in  Nevada  has  grown  rapidly 
--  6.9  percent  per  annum  from  1970  to  1977.  Unemployment  rates  were  relatively 
low  in  1977  throughout  most  of  Nevada.  The  Las  Vegas  and  Reno  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  --  Clark  and  Washoe  counties,  respectively- 
accounted  for  82.2  percent  of  the  state's  unemployed  in  1977  and  82.0  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force.  The  combination  of  Carson  City  (the  state  capital),  Clark, 
Douglas,  and  Washoe  counties  (the  tourism  centers  of  Las  Vegas,  Tahoe  South  Shore, 
and  Reno),  accounted  for  88.4  percent  of  Nevada's  1977  civilian  labor  force  and  90.8 
percent  of  the  unemployed  in  1977. 

Within  Utah,  unemployment  increased  from  about  17,000  to  25,000  in  the 
1970-1977  period  (Table  1.1-2).  This  growth  rate  of  5.7  percent  was  accompanied  by 
a  4.4  percent  growth  rate  in  the  CLF.  The  unemployment  rates  for  the  Utah  portion 
of  the  ROI  are  greater  than  those  for  Utah  state.  Three  counties— Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
and  Weber— account  for  83.8  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  In  terms  of 
unemployment,  these  three  counties  account  for  a  total  of  85.6  percent  of  the  study 
area's  unemployed. 

In  Nevada,  the  five  counties  that  comprise  that  state's  portion  of  the  ROI 
accounted  for  56.8  percent  of  the  state's  CLF  in  1978.  In  Utah,  ROI  counties  of 
Beaver,  Iron,  Juab,  Millard,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  Washington  represented  76.0 
percent  of  total  state  CLF  in  the  same  year.  In  all  cases  except  White  Pine  and  Nye 
counties,  ROI  counties  had  CLF  growth  rates  well  above  that  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  over  the  1970-1977  period.  In  contrast,  ROI  counties  had  much  smaller 
growth  in  unemployment  than  the  United  States,  but  greater  than  comparable  rates 
for  Nevada  and  Utah  as  a  whole. 
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Table  1.1-1.  Nevada  civilian  labor  force,  by  place 
of  residence. 


COUNTY 

CIVILIAN 

LABOR  FORCE 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

RATE 

1977 

GROWTH 

RATE 

1970-77 

1977 

GROWTH 

RATE 

1970-77 

1970 

1977 

Carson  City 

14,450 

12.1 

1,530 

22.6 

5.7 

10.6 

Churchill 

4,830 

4.4 

360 

13.2 

7.1 

7.5 

Clark 

174,200 

6.3 

14,100 

13.2 

5.2 

8.1 

Douglas 

6,420 

9.5 

450 

7.9 

7.7 

7.0 

Elko 

8,620 

5.4 

400 

5.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Esmeralda 

200 

-1.4 

10 

-2.6 

5.4 

5.8 

Eureka 

560 

3.4 

20 

0 

3.8 

Humboldt 

3,890 

5.2 

190 

2.6 

4.9 

Lander 

1,540 

5.6 

80 

1.8 

5.1 

Lincoln 

1,350 

5.5 

80 

3.1 

5.8 

Lyon 

3,670 

2.3 

320 

3.7 

8.7 

Mineral 

2,660 

-1.2 

160 

2.6 

5.9 

Nye 

1,920 

-3.5 

100 

5.4 

2.8 

5.1 

Pershing 

1,360 

2.9 

80 

6.6 

4.6 

5.9 

Storey 

680 

8.9 

50 

39.0 

1.3 

7.6 

Washoe 

90,500 

7.0 

4,800 

4.6 

6.2 

5.3 

White  Pine 

3,860 

-0.4 

300 

11.2 

3.6 

7.8 

Total  State 

323,000 

6.4 

23,000 

10.7 

5.4 

! 

U.S. 

97,401,000 

.'.4 

6,855.000 

4.9 

• .  c 

Sources:  U.S.  Dept,  or  Commerce  L978a;  Nevada  Dept,  of  Economic 
Security,  1979. 


Table  1.1—2.  Civilian  labor  force,  by  place  of  residence 
for  selected  counties  in  Utah. 


COUNTY 

CIVILIAN 

LABOR  FORCE 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

RATE 

1977 

GROWTH 

RATE 

1970-1977 

1977 

GROWTH 

RATE 

1970-1977 

1970 

1977 

Baaver 

1,870 

3.7 

130 

mag 

2.6 

7.0 

Davis 

43,952 

3.7 

1,967 

4.3 

4.5 

Iron 

6,780 

5.1 

420 

4.4 

6.2 

Juab 

2,080 

2.8 

150 

6.3 

5.7 

7.2 

Millard 

3,180 

2.5 

150 

-0.7 

5.9 

4.7 

Salt  Laka 

255,410 

5.1 

13,350 

7.1 

4.6 

5.2 

Tooale 

8,490 

430 

4.2 

4.0 

5.1 

Utah 

70,040 

3,520 

1.1 

4.7 

5.0 

Waahington 

7,320 

370 

6.1 

5.4 

5.1 

Weber 

_ 

57 , 260 

m 

4,650 

6.2 

6.0 

8.1 

Study  Area  Total 

456,382 

4.4 

25,137 

5.7 

na 

5.5 

Utah  State  Total 

551,900 

4.7 

29,500 

5.2 

5.2 

5.3 

•  United  States  Total 

97,401,000 

2.4 

6,855, 000 

■Bi 

EEH 

576-1 


Dv  place  of  Residence. 

Source :  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,  1977;  u.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1978a. 
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Nevada  and  Utah  economic  characteristics  relative  to  the  national  average  are 
shown  in  Table  1.1-3.  In  general,  sectoral  shares  in  the  Utah  state  economy  are 
more  similar  to  the  national  average  than  those  of  Nevada.  Services  sector  shares 
in  Nevada  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  dissimilarity.  Gaming  and  other  tourist- 
related  activities  alone  account  for  over  28  percent  of  total  employment  in  the 
state  of  Nevada.  Other  significant  differences  between  Nevada  and  national  shares 
are  in  the  agriculture  sector,  with  one-third  the  national  average,  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  national  average. 

Although  employment  shares  in  mining  are  well  below  the  national  average, 
mining  earnings  shares  are  equal  to  the  national  average  in  Nevada,  and  over  five 
times  the  national  average  in  Utah.  Utah  has  two-thirds  the  national  average  in 
manufacturing  employment  share  and  about  one  and  one-half  the  national  average  in 
construction  shares. 

On  the  whole,  the  nation's  employment  rate  has  grown  only  half  as  fast  as 
Utah's,  and  one-third  as  fast  as  that  of  Nevada.  Leading  growth  sectors  in  both 
states  are  construction  and  manufacturing.  Nevada  construction  employment  has 
grown  5.7  times  as  fast  as  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Nevada 

Selected  characteristics  of  the  Nevada  economy  are  shown  in  Table  1.1-4, 
where  the  share  of  total  employment  is  shown  by  county  and  economic  sector.  The 
dominance  of  Carson  City,  Clark,  Douglas,  and  Washoe  is  evident  in  their  accounting 
for  almost  90  percent  of  total  state  employment  in  1977.  The  total  is  only  about  0.4 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total,  although,  as  shown  in  Table  1.1-5,  Nevada  employment  is 
growing  much  faster  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  This  high  rate  of  growth 
was  a  function  of  high  growth  rates  in  several  of  the  larger  counties—Clark  (the  Las 
Vegas  SMSA),  Carson  City,  the  state  capital,  Washoe  (the  Reno  SMSA)  and  Douglas, 
locale  of  the  Tahoe  South  Shore  entertainment  center.  Within  the  ROl,  however, 
Nye  County  had  a  large  negative  growth  rate,  while  Eureka,  Lincoln,  and  White  Pine 
had  growth  rates  lower  than  Nevada  as  a  whole. 

Agriculture  has  not  been  important  in  Nevada,  since  it  provided  only  1.4 
percent  of  the  jobs  in  1977.  Within  the  state,  counties  with  employment  shares  of  at 
least  10  percent  in  agriculture  included  Churchill,  Esmeralda,  Eureka,  Humboldt, 
Lander,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  and  Pershing.  Growth  in  agriculture  has  been  modest,  with 
an  annual  average  growth  rate  of  only  1.0  percent  over  the  1967-1977  period.  Four 
counties  (Nye,  Carson  City,  Storey,  and  Washoe)  had  negative  growth  in  agricultural 
employment  and  six  had  rates  of  growth  below  the  state  average.  The  county  with 
the  most  rapid  growth  of  agricultural  employment— White  Pine— is  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  M-X  facilities  and  is  slated  for  the  White  Pine  Power  Plant. 

Mining  accounted  for  1.2  percent  of  the  state's  jobs  in  1977.  Eureka,  Lander, 
Lincoln,  Lyon,  Nye,  and  White  Pine  had  employment  shares  of  10  percent  or  more. 
However,  data  were  not  available  for  a  number  of  other  comties  because  of 
disclosure  rules.  Mining  grew  statewide  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.2  percent, 
below  that  for  the  United  States.  Within  the  ROI,  mining  employment  was  well 
above  the  average  growth  rate  in  Lincoln  and  Nye  counties. 

Construction  had  a  larger  share  of  the  state's  employed  labor  force  -- 
5.7  percent  --  and  was  greater  than  the  national  average  of  4.0  percent  in  1977. 


TabU*  1.1-3.  Selected  economic  characteristics  of 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  the  United  States. 
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Table  1.1-4.  Total  employment  and  percent  share  by  major 
economic  sectors,  Nevada,  1977. 


county 

TOTAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

1977 

COUNTY 

PERCENT 

Of  TOTAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

AGRICULTURE 

SHJ^tE 

(%) 

MIMING 

SHARE 

(«) 

CONSTRUCTION 

SHARE 

(%) 

MANUFACTURE 

SNARE 

(%) 

GOVERNMENT 

SHARE 

(«> 

Caraon  City 

14.313 

4.1 

0.2 

0.2 

■ 

mm 

17.3 

Churchill 

5.131 

1.5 

13.7 

(D) 

12.4 

Clark 

185.198 

53.1 

1.7 

(D) 

■ 

41.4 

Douqlaa 

13,365 

3.8 

2.1 

(D) 

68.4 

Elko 

8,  300 

3.4 

9.9 

2.9 

8.7 

27.1 

21.1 

Easaralda 

368 

0.1 

16.0 

(D) 

M.L. 

N.L. 

36.1 

Euxaka 

620 

0.2 

70.2 

93.7 

(D) 

(D) 

21.8 

Kvmbo  ldt 

3,905 

1.1 

14.2 

(D) 

4.7 

18.3 

18.9 

Land  ax 

1,521 

0.4 

10.0 

39.8 

(D) 

(D) 

3.7 

19.5 

Lincoln 

1,213 

0.3 

13.7 

12.4  . 

(0)  | 

(0)  j 

(D) 

36.1 

Lyon 

3,327 

1.0 

16.2 

16.0 

2.6 

8.6  | 

7.9 

21.8 

Ninaral 

2,555 

0.7 

1.5 

0.6 

2.3 

(L) 

16.5 

60.2 

My. 

5,661 

1.6 

3.1 

10.4 

1.2 

0.8 

59.5 

13.1 

Parahinq 

1,303 

0.4 

21.9 

ID) 

0.0 

3.1 

(D) 

22.9 

s tor ay 

509 

0.1 

N .  L. 

(D> 

(D) 

2.4 

7.5 

17.7 

Maahoa 

9,.254 

27.9 

0.3 

5.7 

7.3 

-  0 

33.7 

15.2 

Uhita  Pina 

3.952 

l  1,1 

S.l 

17.2 

(D) 

7.5 

12.4 

24.0 

Total  stata* 

348,495  j 

;  ioo. o 

1.4 

1.2 

5.7 

4.3 

37.1 

18.4 

’’nited  Matas 

47. 848. 874 

1 _ 

4.2 

.>.8 

4.0 

20.1 

17.4 

18.2 

059 


■'tat#  •  ntudv  »rca. 

N.L.  Not  liitad 

jource:  'japt.  of  'owuci,  April  1979. 
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counties,  1967-1977. 
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Over  the  1967-1977  period,  though,  high  rates  of  growth  in  construction  employment 
were  observed  in  Clark,  Elko,  Mineral,  Carson  City,  Douglas,  and  Washoe  counties. 
In  general,  high  rates  were  characteristic  of  the  more  urban  areas  with  lower 
increases  in  the  more  rural  counties. 

Manufacturing  employment  grew  at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  1967-1977  period, 
but  it  accounted  for  only  4.3  percent  of  the  total  in  1977  (Table  1.1-5).  The  nation's 
percent  share  of  manufacturing—  20.1  percent  of  total  employment— indicates  that 
in  this  respect,  Nevada  is  atypical.  While  disclosure  rules  have  limited  available 
data,  it  is  clear  that  wide  differences  exist  in  growth  of  manufacturing  across  the 
counties.  Over  1967-1977,  average  annual  growth  equalled  4.3  for  Clark,  26.9 
percent  for  Carson  City,  18  percent  in  Douglas,  and  11.8  percent  in  Washoe 
counties,  for  example,  while  the  state  figure  over  this  same  neriod  was  about  9 
percent. 

Services  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  total  employment  in  Nevada,  5.7  percent 
per  annum  over  the  1967-1977  period,  and  this  sector  clearly  dominates  state 
employment  (37.1  percent  in  1977).  The  chief  contributors  were  the  counties  of 
Clark,  Douglas,  and  Washoe,  since  the  hotels,  motels,  gaming,  entertainment,  and 
related  services  are  concentrated  there.  These  three  counties  nad  a  service  industry 
growth  more  rapid  than  the  state  as  a  whole,  6.7  percent  per  annum  for  Clark  (Las 
Vegas),  6.2  percent  for  Douglas,  and  6.6  percent  for  Washoe  (Reno)  over  the  1967- 
1977  period. 

In  the  government  sector,  Nevada's  18.4  percent  share  of  the  total  was  almost 
the  same  as  that  for  the  nation.  The  variation  from  county  to  county  is  quite  large, 
however,  for  example,  5.5  percent  in  Douglas  as  opposed  to  60.2  percent  in  Mineral 
County.  Government  was  the  major  job  source  in  Lincoln  and  White  Pine  counties. 
The  government  sector  has  exhibited  an  average  annual  growth  of  5.2  percent  over 
1967-1977  --  more  than  twice  that  of  the  United  States.  Above  average  growth 
rates  were  recorded  for  Clark  and  Nye  counties. 

Utah 


Of  Utah's  total  employed  work  force  in  1977,  60.2  percent  were  working  in 
Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties— two  of  the  seven  counties  in  that  state  comprising  the 
region  of  influence  (see  Table  1.1-6).  The  remaining  five  counties,  however— 5uab, 
Beaver,  Millard,  Iron,  and  Washington— were  much  smaller  contributors  to  total 
state  employment;  their  1977  share  equalled  only  3.7  percent  of  the  Utah  total. 
Utah  had  an  employment  growth  rate  of  3.5  percent  from  1967-1977  (Table  1.1-7), 
double  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Of  the  ROI  counties,  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  grew 
fastest,  except  for  Washington  County.  Other  rural  counties  grew  slowly,  with  3uab 
County  exhibiting  a  0.2  percent  average  annual  growth  rate— the  lowest  of  all  seven 
ROI  counties  in  the  state.  Within  the  ROI,  only  a  small  number  of  jobs  were  in 
agriculture;  this  is  consistent  with  the  small  shares  in  Utah  and  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  for  this  industry.  County  shares  in  agriculture  were  highly  variable  in  Utah, 
however,  ranging  from  0.5  percent  in  Salt  Lake  to  18.1  percent  in  Beaver  County.  In 
addition  to  Beaver,  other  rural  counties  have  had  relatively  high  agricultural 
employment  shares. 

The  state  had  a  negative  rate  of  growth  in  agricultural  employment  from 
1967-1977  (Table  1.1-7).  This  was  consistent  with  national  trends.  Every  county 
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Table  1.1-6.  Total  employment  and  percent  share  by  major  economic 


recorded  a  decline  in  agricultural  employment,  ranging  from  a  low  of  2.7  percent 
average  annual  growth  over  1967-1977  in  Washington  County,  to  a  high  of  0.9 
percent  per  annum  in  Beaver  and  Iron  counties. 

Mining  has  had  a  small  role  in  the  state  and  ROI  county  economies.  It 
comprised  only  2.6  percent  of  Utah's  total  employment  in  1977.  This  share  was 
relatively  greater  than  that  of  Nevada,  but  well  below  that  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Utah  County,  with  7.0  percent  of  1977  employment  in  mining,  had  the 
largest  share,  while  Washington  County's  0.1  percent  share  was  lowest.  The  state  as 
a  whole  experienced  a  3.7  percent  average  annual  growth  rate  over  1967-1977  in 
mining.  This  was  slightly  above  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Rapid  growth  in 
mining  employment  was  observed  in  Utah  County,  with  the  balance  of  the  ROI 
counties  growing  less  rapidly.  Disclosure  rules,  however,  have  prevented  a  full 
accounting  of  county-specific  mining  employment. 

Construction  accounted  for  5.8  percent  of  total  state  employment  in  1977, 
well  above  the  nation's  4.0  percent.  Millard  had  the  lowest  share-- 1.2  percent~and 
Washington,  the  largest— 10.0  percent.  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties  had  shares 
approximating  that  of  Utah  as  a  whole.  The  most  rapidly  growing  employment 
division  in  Utah  was  construction,  with  a  9.9  percent  average  annual  growth  rate. 
The  U.S.  growth  rate,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  1.6  percent  per  annum.  Utah  had 
an  above  average  growth  rate  and  Salt  Lake  County  was  very  close  to  the  state 
average.  Only  one  county— Millard— showed  a  decline  rather  than  growth  in 
construction  employment. 

The  share  of  manufacturing  employment  in  Utah  was  13.5  percent  in  1977, 
well  below  the  20.1  percent  share  recorded  for  the  nation.  Iron  County's  share  was 
the  smallest— 6.2  percent— while  Juab  had  the  largest— 25.8  percent.  Salt  Lake 
County's  share  was  13.9  percent,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Utah,  and  would  be 
expected,  given  the  dominance  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  metropolitan  area  within  the 
state.  Manufacturing  employment  in  the  state  grew  well,  averaging  4.0  percent  per 
annum  over  the  1967-1977  period.  This  rate  of  growth  was  much  greater  than  the 
nation's  growth  rate  of  0.1  percent  for  the  same  period.  Iron,  Millard,  and 
Washington  all  exceeded  the  state's  average  growth  in  manufacturing,  while  the 
metropolitan  counties  of  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  were  close,  experiencing  3.9  and  3.6 
percent  per  annum,  respectively,  over  1967-1977. 

Jobs  in  services  equalled  about  81,000  in  1977,  roughly  14.7  percent  of  total 
state  employment.  This  percent  share  was  less  than  one-half  that  of  Nevada,  but 
only  slightly  below  the  17.4  percent  of  total  U.S.  employment  recorded  in  the 
services  industry.  Of  the  ROI  counties,  only  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  had  service  industry 
shares  of  their  total  employment  above  the  state  average.  Other  counties  were 
predominantly  rural  and,  as  such,  had  little  demand  for  a  large,  well-integrated 
service  industry.  Across  Utah  as  a  whole,  the  services  division  grew  rapidly,  at 
4.9  percent  per  annum,  over  the  1967-1977  period.  This  growth  was  well  above  the 
U.S.  growth  rate  of  3.0  percent.  Millard  grew  the  slowest  at  0.6  percent  and  Utah 
County,  the  most  rapidly  with  an  average  annual  rate  of  5.5  percent.  Iron,  Juab, 
Washington,  and  Salt  Lake  counties  all  had  above  average  growth  rates  in  the 
service  industry  from  1967-1977. 

Government  had  the  dominant  share  of  state  employment  in  1977.  This 
industry's  share  of  23.2  percent  translates  into  more  than  125,000  jobs  and  was  well 


above  the  18.2  percent  national  average  for  government  employment.  Of  the  ROI 
counties  in  the  state,  however,  only  Iron  County  had  a  percent  share  figure  above 
the  23.2  percent  given  above  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  government  sector  grew 
at  a  modest  2.1  percent  average  annual  growth  rate  over  the  1967-1977  period. 
Juab  experienced  negative  growth  in  government  employment  over  this  longer 
period,  while  other  counties  came  up  to  Salt  Lake  County's  4.2  percent  per  annum 
growth  figure. 

INCOME  AND  EARNINGS 

Earnings  trends  basically  follow  employment.  Since  a  detailed  analysis  of 
employment  by  industry  has  been  given  above,  relatively  little  additional  analysis 
will  be  given  for  earnings. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  on  services  in  Nevada,  the  state  does  not  conform  to 
the  income  and  earnings  characteristics  of  other  states  or  the  nation.  In  Nevada, 
income  from  the  services  industry  was  more  than  double  the  national  average  in 
1977.  In  both  Nevada  and  Utah,  however,  the  economic  sectors  that  grew  the 
fastest  between  1967  and  1977  were  construction  and  manufacturing.  Except  for  a 
decline  in  agriculture,  real  earnings  from  all  sectors  increased  during  the  10-tyear 
period. 

Nevada 

Total  earnings  in  Nevada  equalled  $4,148.6  million  in  1977,  but  were  only 
about  0.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Per  capita  income  for  Nevada  averaged  $7,980 
in  1977,  about  14  percent  more  than  the  U.S.  average  of  $7,026.  Table  1.1-8  details 
growth  in  earnings  by  major  economic  sector  for  Nevada  as  a  whole  and  by  county. 
Table  1.1-9  presents  per  capita  income  and  earnings  shares  by  county  for  1977. 

Utah 

Per  capita  income  equalled  $5,943  in  1977,  well  below  that  for  either  the 
nation  as  a  whole  or  Nevada.  The  state  as  a  whole  had  total  1977  earnings  of 
$6,010.5  million,  only  0.6  percent  of  the  U.S.  1977  total,  and  slightly  above  the 
comparable  figure  for  Nevada.  Table  1.1-10  details  growth  in  earnings  by  major 
industrial  sector  for  Utah  and  selected  counties  over  the  period  1967-1977.  Table 
1.1-11  presents  per  capita  income  estimates  and  each  industrial  sector's  share  of 
total  1977  earnings  for  the  state  and  selected  counties. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OTHER  PROJECTS 

Major  anticipated  activities  in  the  region  of  influence  are  associated  primarily 
with  mineral  extraction  and  processing  and/or  electrical  energy  production.  High 
prices  of  fuel  oil  have  encouraged  the  search  for  substitute  fuels  and  technologies 
for  energy  production.  In  the  study  area,  coal,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  geothermal 
steam  are  the  major  anticipated  energy  production  activities.  Precious  metals 
prices  have  also  increased  dramatically,  encouraging  additional  mining  activities. 

These  circumstances  are  magnified  in  the  region  of  influence.  For  example,  in 
the  Nevada  counties  of  Eureka,  Lincoln,  Nye,  and  White  Pine,  mining  activities  are 
over  20  times  as  high  as  the  national  average. 
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Table  1. 1-8. 

Earnings 
counties , 

by  major  economic  sector,  Nevada 
,  1967-1977  (in  1977  $millions). 

Table  1.1-9.  Per  capita  income  and  earnings  shares  by 
economic  sector,  Nevada  counties,  1977. 
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Carson  City 

$7,234 

5  159,163 

3.8 

0.1 

0.2 

10.0 

7.2 

L7.5 

45.9 

Churchill 

6,066 

49,916 

1.2 

9.7 

0.2* 

5.9 

4.1 

13.4 

44.1 

Clark 

7,735 

2,262,502 

54.5 

0.2 

0.1* 

8.7 

3.9 

42.9 

16.3 

Douglas 

9,030 

133,472 

3.2 

1.6 

0.5 

8.5 

7.5 

65.4 

5.2 

Elko 

7,464 

83,132 

2.0 

3.9 

3.6 

7.2 

1.1 

27.8 

22.4 

Esmeralda 

5,543 

3.623 

0.1 

10.7 

(D) 

(D) 

(NL) 

0.0 

22.2 

Eureka 

6,149 

7,334 

0.2 

9.5 

62.4 

0.1 

(D) 

ID) 

17.8 

Humboldt 

6,168 

37,379 

0.9 

12.4 

0.5* 

5.4 

4.9 

17.4 

20  8 

Lander 

6,059 

18,378 

0.4 

4.9 

55.1 

(D) 

0.0 

3.5 

18.4 

Lincoln 

5,843 

12,348 

0.3 

6.6 

18.5 

(D) 

1.3* 

4.9* 

35.9 

Lyon 

6,017 

34,651 

0.8 

13.4 

24.5 

4.8 

12.0 

’’.8 

18.1 

Mineral 

6,568 

26,929 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

5.0 

0.5 

12.3 

67.4 

Nye 

5,801 

93,673 

2.2 

0.8 

10.6 

1.3 

0.5 

"1.7 

3 .  4 

Pershing 

6,437 

13,985 

0.3 

29.2 

(D) 

2.3 

2.9 

iD) 

19.0 

Storey 

5,585 

5,240 

0.1 

0.0 

(D) 

1.0* 

2.1 

8.7 

18.2 

Washoe 

9,368 

1,162,907 

08.1 

0.2 

0.7 

12.4 

7  .  q 

30.6 

15.  ; 

white  Pine 

6 ,  6u8 

44,954 

..1 

1.5 

10.4 

'..3* 

L2.6 

* .  0 

21.2 

State  Total 

$7 , 080 

$4,148,586 

i.00.0 

0.8 

1 . 6 

.  i 

"nitea  States 

3 7. 226 

.'1,164.75s1 

_ 

0.0 

. 

L  .  C 

_ 

k> .  0 

26.  ^ 

•Estimated.  -fSmillions) 

■D)  ■=  Data  not  provided  because  of  disclosure  rules. 

■NL'  »  Mo  Listing.  .Source :  BE/' .  Acill  1970 
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Future  projections  have  been  separated  into  Baseline  1  and  Baseline  2.  The 
first  set  of  projections  are  essentially  an  extrapolation  of  1967-1978  growth  trends 
in  the  Nevada/Utah  region  of  influence  (ROI).  As  noted  below,  Baseline  1  includes 
the  following: 


Baseline  1 


o  Continuation  of  1967-1978  growth  trends 

o  Construction  of  Anaconda  Nevada  Molybdenum  Project  (Nye  County) 
o  Metal  mining  in  Eureka,  White  Pine,  and  Lander  counties 
o  Expansion  of  oil  and  gas  activity,  minerals  exploration 
o  Exploration  of  the  Utah  portion  of  the  ROI 

Baseline  2 

o  Baseline  1 

White  Pine  County 

o  White  Pine  Power  Project 

o  Reopening  Kennecott  Copper  Company  mine 

Millard  County 

o  Intermountain  Power  Project 

o  Continental  Lines  Cement  Plant 

o  Brush  Beryllium  expansion 

o  Precision-Built  Modular  Homes 

o  Martin-Marietta  Cement  Plant 

Juab  County 

o  General  Battery 

o  UFCO  Coal  Loading  Facility 

Beaver  County 

o  Geothermal  Power 

o  Molybdenum  Mining 

o  Alunite  mining  and  processing 

Baseline  2,  a  high  growth  scenario,  includes  Baseline  1  plus  the  realization  of 
the  additional  future  events  given  above.  There  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  regarding 
each  of  these  projects,  though  some  may  be  more  likely  than  others.  The  project 
list  was  discussed  and  coordinated  with  the  Utah  State  Planning  Coordinator's  Office 
and  University  of  Utah's  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research.  This  study's 
Baseline  2  corresponds  with  their  Baseline  3.  Other  projects  currently  planned,  but 
not  explicitly  assessed,  include  the  following: 

Allen  Warner  Valley  Complex,  1985-88 

o  Alton  Mine,  south  Utah 

o  Warner  Valley  Power  Plant,  St.  George,  Utah 

o  Allen  Power  Plant,  Clark  County,  Nevada 
o  Coal  slurry  lines  from  mine  to  plants 

o  Transmission  lines  from  plants  to  Southern  California 
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Rocky  Mountain  Pipeline,  proposed:  1985 


o  Wyoming  to  Southern  California 

o  Cove  Fort  Geothermal  Power  Plant,  Millard  County,  Utah,  1984 
o  Reid  Gardner  Power  Plant  //4,  Clark  County,  Nevada,  1983 
o  Mountain  Fuel  Coal  Gasification  Plant,  1990 
o  Valmy  Power  Plant,  Valmy,  Nevada,  mid-1980s 
o  Mormon  Mesa  Solar  Power  Plant,  proposed 

In  general,  projects  in  addition  to  those  considered  for  Baselines  1  and  2  were 
not  considered  because  either  their  effect  on  employment  was  expected  to  be 
negligible,  their  probability  of  realization  was  deemed  relatively  low,  or  their 
principal  effects  were  expected  outside  the  Nevada/Utah  ROI. 

In  Nevada,  major  opportunities  for  development  are  anticipated  in  minerals 
and  energy  production,  particularly  in  the  rural  counties.  In  the  Nevada  study  area, 
four  large  projects  are  anticipated:  the  White  Pine  Power  Project,  reopening  of 
Kennecott  Copper  Company  mine  near  Ruth,  and  metal  processing  in  McGill,  all 
located  in  White  Pine  County;  and  the  Anaconda  Nevada  Molybdenum  Project  in  Nye 
County.  Table  1.1-12  presents  employment  projections  of  these  three  projects. 
Economic  growth  and  changes  will  be  pronounced  in  White  Pine  County  from 
cumulative  effects  of  the  two  projects  there;  employment  growth  is  projected  to 
equal  as  much  as  5,800  jobs,  over  one-half  of  current  county  employment  levels. 

Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  precious  minerals  can  greatly  affect  the  econo¬ 
mics  of  Nevada's  rural  counties.  Nevada  mineral  output  dropped  substantially  from 
1977  to  1978,  largely  because  of  the  shutdown  of  Kennecott  Copper  Company  mining 
operations  in  White  Pine  County.  Depressed  copper  prices  and  increased  production 
costs  of  meeting  clean  air  regulations  v  ere  the  major  factors  in  contributing  toward 
this  closure.  In  1978,  gold  replaced  copper  as  Nevada's  leading  mineral  commodity 
for  the  first  time  in  50  years.  Nevada  ranked  first  in  the  nation  in  the  production  of 
barite,  magnesite,  and  mercury,  and  second  in  gold. 

Although  mining  employment  in  rural  counties  is  a  small  percent  of  the  total, 
the  mining  sector  has  major  effects  on  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  particularly 
construction  and  manufacturing.  In  general,  employment  in  the  mining  sector 
includes  only  mineral  extraction.  Ore  concentration  is  included  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  sector  except  in  certain  cases  where  the  ore  concentration  process  is  located 
on  the  mineral  extraction  site.  Basic  metals  refining  is  normally  included  in  the 
manufacturing  sector. 

Mining  activities  have  strong  backward  linkages  with  the  construction  indus¬ 
try.  Prior  to  development  of  a  major  mineral  deposit,  large  numbers  of  construction 
workers  may  be  required  for  mine  construction  and  ancillary  minerals-processing 
plants.  These  workers  will  require  housing  and  other  services,  adding  to  the 
construction  impacts. 

Economic  activity  is  highly  concentrated  in  mining  in  Eureka,  Lincoln,  Nye, 
and  White  Pine  counties.  This  concentration  could  well  increase  in  the  1980-1990 
decade,  due  to  the  recent  escalation  of  the  prices  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious 
metals.  Future  development  of  opportunities  would  likely  stress  minerals  develop¬ 
ment. 


Current  economic  activities  have  centered  on  mineral  production  possibilities 
in  Nevada,  particularly  in  the  rural  counties.  Current  minerals  exploration  in 
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Nevada  is  proceeding  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  $100  million,  and  $15  million  is  being 
spent  on  geothermal  exploration.  Although  most  geothermal  exploration  activities 
have  occurred  outside  of  the  Nevada  ROl  counties,  this  may  be  more  an  indicator  of 
feasible  applications  of  geothermal  energy  than  an  indicator  of  potential  geothermal 
supplies.  Increased  economic  activities  in  the  ROI  counties  would  tend  to  operate 
together  with  increased  exploration  and  development  of  geothermal  resources. 

In  Utah,  projected  employment  impacts  of  selected  projects  included  in 
Baselines  1  and  2  are  presented  in  Table  1.1-13.  It  indicates  that  Intermountain 
Power  Project  (IPP)  is  expected  to  have  the  largest  effects,  with  a  peak  employment 
of  3,200  jobs  in  1986.  However,  the  Pine  Grove  Molybdenum  Project,  with  a 
sustained  employment  level  of  1,000  persons  during  operations,  would  also  produce 
significant  employment  growth  in  a  comparably  rural  setting. 

Table  1.1-14  presents  Nevada/Utah  employment  projections  for  Baselines  1 
and  2  for  selected  years  through  1995.  Growth  diverges  significantly  only  during  the 
first  5-year  forecast  period  where  under  Baseline  2  total  ROI  employment  reaches 
802,700  in  1985,  compared  to  786,900  for  Baseline  1.  In  either  case,  however, 
annual  employment  growth  forecasts  are  well  below  Nevada  state's  5.7  percent 
average  rate  over  the  1967-1977  period,  but  above  Utah's  3.5  average  rate  over  the 
same  period  (see  Table  1.1-14).  Subsequently,  over  the  1985-1990  period,  employ¬ 
ment  growth  under  Baseline  2  dips  below  that  of  Baseline  1.  In  this  period  under 
Baseline  2,  the  economies  of  the  Nevada/Utah  ROI  would  be  readjusting  from  rapid 
project  growth,  particularly  the  build-up  of  White  Pine  Power  and  IPP  during  the 
earlier  forecast  period.  Over  the  1990-1995  period,  both  employment  growth 
scenarios  are  projected  to  yield  average  annual  growth  rates  of  2.0  percent. 

Table  1.1-14  indicates  that  only  slight  changes  are  forecast  in  sectoral 
employment  shares  over  the  forecast  period.  Only  the  percent  of  total  ROI 
employment  in  government  is  forecast  to  decline  by  more  than  one  percent  over  the 
entire  1980-1995  period,  while  only  services'  percent  share  is  projected  to  increase 
by  more  than  one  percent. 

Public  Finance 

Nevada 


The  major  sources  of  revenue  for  Nevada  are  taxes  from  sales,  use,  and 
gaming,  which,  together,  account  for  over  three-quarters  of  the  state's  general  fund 
revenues.  In  Utah,  sales  and  income  taxes  account  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
total  revenues.  For  both  states,  the  largest  expenditure  is  for  education,  followed 
by  social  services. 

General  fund  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  state  of  Nevada  are  presented 
in  Tables  1.1-15  and  1.1-16.  Revenues  accruing  to  the  general  fund  grew  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  24.3  percent  between  1976/77  and  1978/79.  This  increase  was 
paced  by  increases  in  the  fund's  principal  revenue  sources,  sales  and  use  tax 
collections,  and  state  gaming  revenues.  While  the  state  can  expect  continued 
growth  in  their  overall  revenue  levels,  recent  legislation  abolishing  the  state 
property  tax  and  sales  tax  levies  on  food  purchases  (effective  July  1,  1979)  will 
effectively  lower  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  state's  general  fund  revenues  and  result 
in  increased  dependence  on  the  tourist  and  gaming  related  revenue  sources. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  general  fund  expenditures  grew  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  9.3  percent  between  1976/77  and  1978/79.  Much  of  this  increase  is  accounted 
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HDR  Sciences,  July,  19fl0  and  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Bus i ness  Research,  University  of  Utah,  July  1R, 


Table  1.1-14 


Employment  projections  by  major  industry,  by  place 
of  residence,  baseline  1  and  2,  Nevada/Utah  ROI , 
1980,  1985,  1990,  and  1995  (as  a  percent  of  total 
employment ) . 
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6.1 

6 . 2 

Trade 

22.0 

22.0 

21.9 

21.7 

21.9 

21.  e 

21.9 

21.6 

Finance,  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4 . 7 

4.8 

4.6 

Services 

27. 3 

27.2 

27.6 

26.4 

28.3 

2‘>. : 

26 .  : 

Government 

15.3 

15.3 

14.9 

14.6 

14.4 

14.4 

13.9 

13.8 

Non-Farm  Proprietors 

5.4 

5.4 

5. 5 

5.4 

r.  c. 

5.4 

6.4 

5.4 

Total  Employment 

967,70' 

Q78, 202 

Average  Annual 

Growth  (percent'  of 
Total  Employment 

I960- 

1965 

1985-1992 

1990-1995 

Baseline  1 

3. 

a 

2.0 

Baseline  2 

4 . 

3 

2 .  C 

2.0 

3591 


Source:  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  University  of  Utah,  October  198t  . 
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Table  1.1-15.  General  lund  revenues,  state  of  Nevada, 
1976-1979  ($000). 


REVENUE  SOURCE  1  197t>- 197 


Taxes 

Property  Tax1  9,137 
Sales  and  Use  Tax2  77,020 
Gaining  -  State  74,937 
Other  31,916 
Subtotal  Taxes  193,010 


Licenses  2,670 
Fines  and  Fees  607 
Charges  for  Services  654 
Interest  on  Bank  Deposits  4,947 
Other3  896 


T0TAL  202,784 


1977-1976 

1976-1979 

10,287 

11,022 

95,198 

116,459 

90,873 

112,056 

36,498 

41,406 

232,856 

280,943 

4,010 

4,051 

584 

600 

442 

623 

7,301 

13,646 

1,991 

1,342 

247,184 

301,205 

State  property  tax  abolished  effective  July  1,  1979 

2 

Food  purchases  exempt  effective  July  1,  1979. 

3Petroleum  Products  Inspection,  Federal  Power 
Receipts,  Hoover  Dam. 

Source:  Summary  of  General  Fund  Revenue  and 

Expenditures,  Selected  Years,  Nevada 
State  Office  of  the  Budget. 


Table  1.1-16.  General  fund  appropriations  and  gaming 
authorizations,  state  of  Nevada  ($000) 


General  Government 
Executive 

Legislative  and  Judicial 
Sub-Total 


Education 

University  System 
Department  of  Education 
Other 

Sub- Total 


Human  Resources 

Health  Division 

Mental  Hygiene  and  Mental 
Retardation  Administration 

Welfare 

Rehabilitation 
Youth  Services 
Other 
Sub-Total 


Public  Safety 
Regulatory 

Conservation  and  Agriculture 
Miscellaneous 


Total  General  Fund 
Appropriations 1 


1976-1977 


7.381.1 

3.849.2 

11,230.3 


43.925.2 

66.543.2 

1,199.1 

111,667.5 


4,097.4 

10.473.6 

15.868.7 

1,675.7 

5,774.2 

246.5 

38,136.1 


9,250.0 

5,042.3 

4,460.5 

44,799.2 


224,589.9 


1977-1978 


8,706.0 

4,530.1 

13,236.1 


46,929.2 

75,449.7 

1,372.8 

123,751.7 


4,759.0 

13,175.7 

22.117.1 
2,288.4 

6,488.3 

289.7 

49.118.2 


12,985.4 

6,710.5 

6,608.9 

8,550.2 


220,961.0 


lLess  capital  improvements. 

Source:  Summary  of  General  Fund  Revenue  and 
Selected  Years,  Nevada  State  Office 


1978-1979 


9,761.1 

7,990.6 

17,751.7 


51,992.2 

84,218.9 

1,546.0 

137,757.1 


5.415.4 

13,558.8 

23,790.3 

2,609.6 

6.778.5 

296.6 

52,449.2 


15,455.7 

7.210.9 

8.197.9 

27,410.1 


266,232.6 


1492 


Expenditures , 
of  the  Budget. 


for  by  the  9.0  percent  annual  average  growth  in  education  expenditures,  which 
additionally  accounts  for  over  fifty  percent  of  the  general  fund  total  expenditures. 
Human  resource  outlays  account  for  the  other  major  expenditure  category,  19.7 
percent  of  total  expenditures  in  1978/79,  increasing  its  share  of  total  expenditures 
from  the  1976-77  level  of  17.0  percent. 

Utah 

Utah  general  fund,  transportation  fund,  and  uniform  school  fund  revenues  are 
presented  in  Tables  1.1-17,  1.1-18,  and  1.1-19.  These  three  funds  accounted  for 
approximately  $615.7  million  in  1977/78  for  an  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  2.3 
percent  between  1975/76  and  1977/78.  Principal  revenue  sources  accruing  to  each 
fund  are  the  sales  and  use  tax  (general  fund),  approximately  80.4  percent  of  the 
total  in  1977/78,  motor  fuel  taxes  (transportation  fund),  65.3  percent  of  the  total  in 
1977-78  and  income  tax  revenue  (Uniform  School  Fund),  82.9  percent  of  the  total  in 
1977-78.  For  all  funds,  sales  tax  and  income  tax  revenues  account  for  almost  three- 
quarters  of  total  revenues,  increasing  their  share  of  total  revenues  from  the  1975/76 
level  of  69.1  percent. 

State  of  Utah  expenditures  totaled  approximately  $1.1  billion  in  1977/78 
representing  an  annual  average  rate  of  growth  of  16.8  percent  between  1976/77  and 
1978/79  (Table  1.1-20).  Much  of  this  increase  was  due  to  increased  expenditures  on 
public  education  (30.6  percent  average  annual  rate  of  growth)  and  social  services 
(23.0  percent  average  annual  rate  of  growth),  which  together  comprised  over 
38  percent  of  total  expenditures  in  1978. 

1.2  POPULATION 

Because  of  a  low  baseline  figure,  population  growth  totals  such  as  those  being 
experienced  in  Nevada,  produce  extremely  high  growth  rates.  Rapid  growth  has 
been  due  primarily  to  in-migrants  from  other  states  and  has  been  concentrated 
mainly  in  Clark  and  Washoe  counties.  Rural  areas  have  attracted  few  new  settlers. 
Utah  has  been  experiencing  population  increases  as  well,  but  primarily  from  natural 
increase  rather  than  from  in-migration. 

Projections  indicate  that  Nevada's  high  growth  rate  will  continue  with  the 
population  exceeding  one  million  people  by  1990.  Growth  in  number  of  households 
should  exceed  growth  in  population  since  it  is  expected  that  the  average  size  of 
households  will  continue  to  diminish.  Both  natural  growth  and  in-migration  are 
expected  to  continue  to  add  to  the  total  population  and  households. 

NEVADA 

During  both  the  1950s  and  1960s,  Nevada's  population  grew  by  more  than  70 
portent,  though  it  remains  only  47th  in  size  among  the  50  states.  In  spite  of  a 
birthrate  slightly  above,  and  a  death  rate  slightly  below,  the  national  averages,  this 
growth  was  largely  the  result  of  a  steady  influx  of  people  from  other  states.  The 
impact  ol  this  in-migration  has  been  felt  most  strongly  in  Reno  and  surrounding 
Washoe  County  and  in  Las  Vegas,  in  Clark  County,  which  more  than  doubled  in 
population  in  each  decade  after  1940.  In  1970,  atxaut  80  percent  of  the  Nevadans 
were  urban,  73  percent  of  them  engaged  in  the  economies  of  those  two  metropolitan 


Table  1.1-17.  General  fund  revenues,  state  of  Utah, 
1976-1978  ($000). 


REVENUES  SOURCE 

1975-1976 

1976-1977 

1977-1976 

Sales  and  Use  Taxes 

197, 5883 

227,805 

260,200 

Credits  and  Exemptions1 

2,789 

2,011 

9,100 

Net  Sales  Tax  Revenue 

194,799 

225,894 

251,100 

Liquor  Profit 

10,456 

10,580 

11,200 

Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Taxes 

7,471 

7,679 

7,900 

Insurance  Premium  Tax 

8,384 

10,098 

11,400 

Mine  Occupation  Taxes 

8,486" 

8,489 

9,000 

Interests  on  Investments 

9,500 

5,596 

7,500 

Inheritance  Taxes 

3,461 

5,564 

5,000 

Beer  Taxes 

1,693 

1,905 

2,200 

Other2 

4,572 

5,171 

11,500 

TOTAL 

248,832 

286,876 

312,300 

1493 

3Food  tax  and  utility  credits. 

2Fines,  fees,  licenses,  permits. 

3"Medicine"  exempt  from  sales  tax  effective  April  1,  1976 
(est.  $2.7  million). 

4 


Source:  Summary  of  General  Fund  Revenues,  Utah  Department 

of  Finance. 
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Table  1.1-18.  Transportation  fund  revenues,  state  of 
Utah,  1975-1978  ($000). 


— 

REVENUE  SOURCE 

1975-1975 

1976-1977 

1977-1978 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

43,515 

45,694 

48,500 

Special  Fuel  Taxes 

6,241 

6,865 

7,656 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration1 

8,758 

10, 5703 

9,600 

Other2 

5,573 

7,631 

8,444 

TOTAL 

64,087 

70,760 

74,200 

1494 

Subject  to  B  &  C  Road  Allocation. 

temporary  and  special  permits;  drivers  license  fees; 
interest  on  Treasurers  investments  (since  1975) . 

3Reflects  prior  years  of  collections  of  $1.3  million. 

Source:  Summary  of  Transportation  Fund  Revenues,  Utah 

Department  of  Finance. 
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Table  1.1-19.  Uniform  school  fund  revenues,  state  of 
Utah,  1975-1978  ($000). 


REVENUE  SOURCE  ' 

1  1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

Net  Income  Tax  Revenue 

$140, 5621 

!  $158, 2682 

$190,000 

Corporate  Franchise  Tax 

21,502 

24,867 

26 , 500 

Other 

10,318 

14,579 

12,652 

Total 

$172,382 

$197,714 

$229,152 

1495 

Reflects  increase  in  general  one-half  of  one  percent  in  each 
taxable  bracket  for  1975  tax  year. 

2Tax  rates  reduced  by  one-quarter  of  one  percent  in  each 
taxable  bracket  for  1976  tax  year. 

Source:  Summary  of  Uniform  School  Fund  Revenues,  Utah 

Department  of  Finance. 
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Table  1.1-20.  State  of  Utah,  summary  of  expenditures, 
1975-1978  ($000). 


EXPENDITURE  FUNCTION 

1975-1976 

1976-1977 

1977-1978 

Legislative 

1,789 

2,580 

2,365 

Executive  and  Judicial 

8,975 

9,238 

13,242 

Government  Operations 

49,489 

47,910 

71,927 

Public  Safety 

16,105 

21,917 

22,052 

Social  Services 

155,276 

187,319 

226,648 

Public  Education 

262,346 

285,139 

423, 1263 

Higher  Education 

146,865 

141,086 

158,689 

Natural  Resources 

25,677 

26,100 

33,949 

Business  Labor  and 
Agriculture 

10,362 

12,831 

14,347 

Development  Services 

3,918 

4,412 

5,390 

Transportation 

133,947 

135,500 

126,549 

Debt  Service 

9,607 

9,422 

9,278 

Other 

12,59s1 

9,4042 

9,9744 

Total 

836,951 

892,858 

1,117,536 

1496 


Appropriations  out  of  surplus. 

2 Includes  Building  Board  outlays  ($790,000)  and  Building  Board 
projects  ($8,612,800). 

3Includes  local  property  tax  participation  in  minimum  school 
program  and  Critical  School  Building  Program  outlays  ($12,400,000) 

^Reflects  other  building  outlays. 


Source:  Summary  of  Expenditures,  State  of  Utah,  Department  of 

Finance . 


Nevada  had  a  1975  population  of  593,000  persons,  ranking  it  47th  in  the  nation; 
however,  it_ranked  7th  in  terms  of  land  area.  The  state  population  density  was  five 
persons/mi  ,  with  only  the  states  of  Alaska,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  having  lower 
values.  Over  80  percent  of  the  total  population  is  classed  as  urban,  much  of  which  is 
concentrated  in  two  metropolitan  areas:  Las  Vegas  (with  56  percent  of  the  state's 
1976  estimated  population),  and  Reno  (with  24  percent  of  the  1976  state  population). 
Of  the  21.1  percent  total  population  increase  that  took  place  in  the  state  between 
1960  and  1970,  15.7  percent  was  accounted  for  by  net  migration  and  only  5.3  percent 
by  natural  increase. 

The  proportion  of  people  of  Spanish  heritage  in  Nevada  stands  at  5.6  percent,  1 
percent  above  the  national  average  but  well  below  the  values  of  such  surrounding 
states  as  California  (15.5  percent)  and  Arizona  (18.8  percent).  The  population 
pyramid  illustrated  in  Figure  1.2-1  describes  the  age/sex  breakdown  for  the  state  of 
Nevada  for  the  years  1950,  1960,  and  1970.  This  population  pyramid  displays  a 
number  of  significant  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  structure  of  the 
population.  The  median  age  of  the  population  has  systematically  declined  over  the 
years,  more  rapidly  for  males  than’females.  In  1950,  there  was  a  significant  under¬ 
representation  of  both  sexes  in  the  age  category  10-25  years  and  an  over¬ 
representation  of  both  sexes  in  the  age  category  25-39  years.  This  excess  is  more 
pronounced  for  females  than  males.  These  two  anomalies  are  also  present  in  1960 
but  are  much  less  pronounced.  There  is  a  significant  increase  in  the  young 
population  ages  0-15  years  and  equally  noticeable  reductions  in  the  age  group  20-44 
years.  By  1970,  the  structure  of  the  population  is  much  more  normal,  with  a  further 
reduction  in  the  age  group  30-44  and  increase  in  the  category  5-24  years.  In 
addition,  there  had  been  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  infants  aged  0-4 
years  from  over  10  percent  and  11  percent  in  the  1950  and  1960  periods 
respectively,  to  9  percent  in  the  1970s. 

The  fact  that  some  counties  experienced  high  migration  rates  tells  nothing 
about  the  origins  of  the  in-migrants  and  destinations  of  the  out-migrants.  Such 
information  is  available  for  the  period  1965  -  1970  for  groups  of  counties  called 
State  Economic  Areas  (SEA).  Nevada  is  divided  into  two  SEAs,  one  constitutes  all 
the  counties  except  Clark  and  the  other  consists  of  Clark  County  alone. 

Between  1965  and  1970,  110,078  persons  migrated  into  the  state  of  Nevada 
from  other  states.  Of  this  total,  64,081  settled  in  SEA  'A'  (Clark  County)  and  45,997 
in  the  balance  of  the  state  (SEA  No.  1).  Some  states  are  more  important  migrant 
sources  than  others.  Twenty  widely  dispersed  states  contributed  between  1  percent 
and  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  in-migrants.  They  include  the  nation's 
industrial  heartland  (Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey),  Kansas  and  Missouri  in  the  Midwest,  Florida  in  the  Southeast,  all  of  the 
states  of  the  west  census  region  with  the  exception  of  Wyoming  and  all  but  Arkansas 
in  the  west  southcentral  census  division.  Utah  contributes  over  5  percent  of 
Nevada's  in-migrants  but  California  is  the  single  most  important  source  contributing 
over  39  percent  of  total  in-migration  to  Nevada. 

Clark  County  (Nevada  SEA  'A')  attracts  in-migrants  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  the  state  as  a  whole  although  Arizona  and  Utah  contribute  in  excess  of  5 
percent  of  the  in-migrants.  California  contributes  30  percent  of  all  in-migrants  to 
SEA  'A'.  The  rest  of  Nevada  exhibits  a  somewhat  different  pattern  of  attraction. 
Some  of  the  more  distant  migrant  sources  have  disappeared  (Massachusetts, 
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Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  Florida),  and  California  contributes  52 
percent  of  all  in-migrants  to  this  area. 

The  pattern  of  out-migrants  from  Nevada  is  similar  to  that  for  in-migrants 
although  there  is  heavy  out-migration  to  Texas,  Arizona,  Washington  and  Utah. 
Migrants  leaving  Clark  County  exhibit  a  pattern  virtually  identical  to  that  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  Emigrants  from  the  rest  of  Nevada  (excluding  Clark  County)  share 
a  less  spatially  extensive  distribution  and  have  a  heavy  concentration  in  Washington, 
Oregon, and  Utah. 

In  summary,  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  all  but  nine  states  have  negative  net 
migration  with  regard  to  Nevada,  i.e.,  they  supply  more  migrants  to  Nevada  than 
they  return.  Those  states  that  receive  more  migrants  from  Nevada  than  the  number 
they  supply  are,  in  order  of  their  importance:  Washington,  Texas,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 

Nevada  SEA  No.  1  had  negative  net  migration  with  respect  to  25  states, 
although  in  total  it  experienced  a  net  in-migration  of  about  5,300  people  including 
an  equal  number  of  males  and  females  over  the  five-year  period  1965  -  1970.  The 
states  to  which  the  area  lost  population  have  been  concentrated  in  the  west 
(California  is  an  exception)  and  the  south  (see  Figure  1.2-2). 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  in-  and  out-migrant 
populations  since  this  has  bearing  on  future  labor  supply,  demands  on  educational 
systems,  and  a  host  of  other  characteristics  that  may  interact  with  M-X  impacts. 
This  information  is  displayed  with  the  age/sex  pyramid  in  Figure  1.2-3.  Net  in- 
migration  occurs  in  10  of  the  14  age  categories  for  the  female  population  and  11  of 
the  male  categories.  The  largest  in-migration  figures  occur  in  the  categories  10-19 
years  and  45  years  and  over.  In-migration  is  w.'ll  above  out-migration  in  the  first 
three  age  categories  and  the  last  four  but  is  about  in  balance  in  the  age  groups  20  to 
34  years.  The  largest  imbalance  is  for  people  45  years  of  age  and  over. 

It  is  projected  that  the  state's  population  will  more  than  double  from  1975's 
593,000  persons  to  1,193,000  persons  by  1990  (Nevada  State  Planning  Coordinator's 
Office,  1978).  The  household  size  is  expected  to  decrease,  however,  causing  the 
number  of  households  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population. 

UTAH 

The  1970  census  statistics  for  Utah  were  similar  to  those  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  number  of  preschool  children  declined  during  the  1960s,  while  the 
number  of  persons  over  65  increased.  Birth  rates  and  death  rates  declined,  though 
the  former  remained  well  above,  the  latter  well  below,  national  averages.  For  the 
most  part,  those  counties  with  the  highest  growth  rates  over  the  1960-1970  period 
also  had  the  highest  ratio  of  young  to  old  persons,  suggesting  that  young  people, 
unmarried  or  married,  were  migrating  elsewhere  and  leaving  older  persons  in  the 
rural  counties,  mainly  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state.  Although 
Salt  Lake  City  lost  population,  its  surrounding  county  grew  by  20  percent.  About  70 
percent  of  the  Utah  population  lived  in  communities  of  2,500  or  more,  with  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  population  centered  in  the  Wasatch  Front  counties  of 
Davis,  Morgan,  Tooele,  Salt  L3ke,  and  Utah. 
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*  Figure  1.2-2.  Net  migration  into  Nevada  SEA  No.  1 

during  the  1965-1970  period. 
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populations . 


Utah's  population  equaled  1,270,000  persons  in  1977  (Utah  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Information  System,  1978).  Although  Utah  registered  a  2.6  percent  annual 
rate  of  growth  over  the  1970-1977  period,  well  above  the  U.S.  average,  it  ranked 
behind  the  growth  experienced  in  the  adjacent  mountain  states  of  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  Over  1960-1970,  Utah  experienced  a  population  growth  rate  of 
1.7  percent  per  year.  This  growth  was  principally  derived  from  natural  increase. 
Population  growth  resulting  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  opposed  to  net 
migration,  took  place  in  9  of  the  10  counties,  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  Nevada.  In 
addition,  although  net  migration  was  small  in  most  counties,  it  was  negative  only  in 
Tooele  and  Weber. 

The  median  age  of  Utah's  population  has  fluctuated  from  25.1  years  in  1950  to 
22.9  years  in  1960,  and  23.1  years  in  1970  (Figure  1.2-4).  In  addition,  the  proportion 
of  both  male  and  female  population  45  years  of  age  and  over  has  increased  between 
successive  time  periods,  the  proportion  of  persons  aged  25  to  4  5  has  generally 
decreased,  and  the  population  between  ages  10  and  25  years  has  systematically 
increased.  Finally,  the  dramatic  reduction  of  the  age  category  0-10  years  is  evident 
in  Utah  as  in  other  areas. 

Large-scale  out-migration  from  Utah  is  concentrated  in  neighboring  states  of 
Colorado,  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  each  of  which 
receive  5  percent  of  Utah's  total  out-migrants.  The  South  Atlantic,  East  South 
Central,  and  West  North  Central  divisions  receive  very  few  migrants,  whereas 
several  states  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  receive  over  1  percent 
of  Utah's  out-migrants.  The  pattern  of  states  sending  migrants  to  Utah  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  out-migration  but  the  absolute  numbers  vary  dramatically  in  some 
cases,  e.g.,  3,863  in-migrants  from  Washington  state  versus  8,650  out-migrants  from 
Utah  to  Washington,  4,875  in-migrants  from  Arizona  vs.  7,262  out-migrants  from 
Utah  to  Arizona  and  12,948  in-migrants  from  Idaho  to  9,560  out-migrants  from 
Utah. 

To  determine  the  origin  and  destination  of  in-migrants,  Figure  1.2-5  details 
the  Utah  SEA,  which  contains  five  of  the  ROI  counties:  Beaver,  Iron,  3uab,  Millard, 
and  Washington.  The  geographical  pattern  of  in-migrants  and  out-migrants  for  SEA 
3  is  not  significantly  different  than  that  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  Figure  1.2-5 
shows  the  distribution  of  net  migration.  States  contributing  substantially  to  this  net 
out-migration  are  Washington  (-3,634),  Texas  (-250),  Wyoming  (-248),  and  Arizona 
(-238).  The  age/sex  composition  of  in-  and  out-migrant  population  for  SEA  3  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.2-6. 
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Population  age  and  sex  characteristics,  Utah  coun 


Figure  1.2-5.  Net  migrations  into  Utah  during  the 
1965-1970  period. 
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2.0  POTENTIAL  IMPACTS  ON  THE  NEVADA/UTAH  REGIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 


Deployment  of  the  M-X  system  in  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States  would  produce  rapid,  large-scale  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  human  environment  of  these  deployment  regions.  Effective  operation  of  the 
M-X  system  requires  a  deployment  region  containing  relatively  few  human  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Yet  construction  and  operation  of  the  system  would  result  in  the  introduction 
of  large  numbers  of  people  into  the  rural,  thinly  settled  deployment  region.  This 
rapid  growth  in  population  resulting  from  the  large  labor  and  materials  demands  of 
the  project  will  cause  significant  changes  in  the  economic  and  social  structures  of 
the  rural  deployment  areas. 

In  some  cases,  M-X  deployment  would  transform  deployment-region  communi¬ 
ties  from  slow-growing  communities  of  a  few  thousand  population  or  smaller  into 
active  regional  population  centers  of  20,000  persons  or  more.  This  would  be  the 
case  for  the  communities  adjacent  to  the  M-X  operating  bases.  Other  areas  would 
undergo  "boom-bust"  growth  similar  to  that  caused  by  energy  developments  through¬ 
out  the  western  United  States. 

The  economic,  social,  and  local  government  impacts  of  M-X  deployment  have 
been  estimated  quantitatively  using  a  series  of  inter-related  models  and  computa¬ 
tional  algorithms.  Given  a  set  of  M-X  project  characteristics  such  as  direct  employ¬ 
ment  and  material  requirements,  the  direct  economic  effects  on  the  regions  are 
identified.  The  indirect  economic  effects  of  M-X  then  are  estimated  using  county- 
level  interindustry-type  models  and  the  best  available  baseline  projections  for  the 
localities  studied.  Estimates  of  labor  in-migration  induced  by  the  project  imply  an 
appropriate  level  of  population  in-migration.  Increases  in  population  and  economic 
activity  in  the  deployment  regions  then  are  used  to  estimate  changes  in  the  demand 
for  community  services  and  needs  for  local  infrastructure.  Finally,  the  service  and 
investment  estimates  are  used  to  calculate  impacts  on  local  government  units.  This 
analysis  was  conducted  for  the  Proposed  Action  and  each  of  the  eight  alternatives 
considered. 

2. 1  IMPACTS  ON  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOR  FORCE 

Deployment  of  the  M-X  missile  would  provide  direct  employment  for  almost 
30,000  persons  during  the  peak  of  project  activity.  It  also  would  generate  demands 
for  construction  materials  and  other  goods  and  services  to  support  the  construction 
and  operation  work  forces.  Project  demands  for  labor,  goods,  and  services  will 
stimulate  a  great  deal  of  economic  activity  in  the  deployment  region.  Much  of  the 
income  of  persons  employed  on  the  M-X  project  would  be  spent  and  respent  in  the 
deployment  region.  Firms  in  the  region  would  supply  many  of  the  goods  and  services 
demanded  by  the  project. 

The  direct  economic  effects  of  the  M-X  project  originate  at  specific 
geographic  locations.  Construction  camps  and  operating  bases  represent  points  of 
employment  and  earnings  for  construction,  assembly  and  checkout,  and  operations 
personnel.  The  bases  also  serve  as  points  of  procurement  demand  for  goods  and 
services.  Base  locations  for  the  Proposed  Action  and  the  eight  alternatives  are 
given  in  Table  2.1-1.  Figure  2.1-1  presents  locations  of  DDA  facilities,  construction 
camps  and  operating  base  locations  in  Nevada/Utah. 
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Table  2.1-1. 


Proposed  Action  and  alternatives. 


PROPOSED  ACTION  AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

DEPLOYMENT  AREAS1 

OPERATING  BASE  VICINITIES 

NEVADA 

UTAH 

TEXAS 

NEW  MEXICO 

FIRST 

SECOND 

Proposed  Action 

Nevada/Utah.  Full 
Deployment 

0 

0 

Coyote  Spring 
Valley,  NV 

Milford,  UT 

Full  Deployment 
Alternatives 

1.  Nevada/Utah 

2.  Nevada/Utah 

3.  Nevada/Utah 

4.  Nevada/Utah 

5.  Nevada/Utah 

6.  Nevada /Utah 

7.  Texas /New 

Mexico 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coyote  Spring 
Valley,  NV 

Coyote  Spring 
Valley,  NV 

Beryl,  UT 

Beryl,  UT 

Milford,  UT 

Milford,  UT 

Clovis,  NM 

Beryl,  UT 

Delta,  UT 

Ely,  NV 

Coyote  Spring 
Valley,  NV 

Ely,  NV 

Coyote  Spring 
Valley,  NV 

Dalhart,  TX 

7 

7 

1 

i 

t 

0 

0 

Split  Basing 

A1 1  ernat 1 ve 

d  Nevada/Utah- 

Texas  'New 

Mexico 

Coyote  Spring 
Valley,  NV 

Clovis,  NM 

r 

No  Action 

A 1 1  ernat 1 ve 

NA 

i 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3623-3 
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The  numbers  represent  missiles  deployed  (approximate  for  split  basing). 
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The  consequences  of  direct  project-related  economic  activity  are,  however, 
distributed  over  a  broad  region.  This  analysis  makes  specific  assumptions  about  the 
regional  distribution  of  project  expenditures  originating  at  particular  points.  These 
expenditures  constitute  changes  in  final  demand  for  county-level  models  which  then 
estimate  direct  and  indirect  earnings,  employment,  labor  force,  and  population 
effects  in  each  study-region  county. 

Six  of  the  eight  project  alternatives  are  sited  completely  in  Nevada/Utah, 
while  the  split  deployment  option  sites  a  first  operating  base  in  Coyote  Spring  Valley 
and  one-half  of  the  missile  deployment  force  in  Nevada/Utah.  For  comparison, 
effects  on  the  region  forecast  under  the  Proposed  Action  and  those  under  split 
deployment  are  detailed  below.  County-level  analyses  will  focus  on  other  project 
alternatives  as  they  affect  different  operating  base  locations. 

Full  Deployment 

Full  deployment  of  the  M-X  system  in  Nevada/Utah  would  create  large 
demands  for  labor,  goods,  and  services  throughout  the  deployment  region.  These 
resource  demands  would  begin  in  the  deployment  region  with  the  commencement  of 
project  construction  activity  in  1982,  and  would  build  rapidly  to  a  peak  during  the 
years  1986-88.  Project  demands  would  reach  a  long-run  level  after  1990  which 
would  be  sustained  for  the  operating  life  of  the  system. 

The  project  would  exert  economic  impacts  over  many  parts  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States  as  people  and  materials  flow  to  points  of  project  activity  in 
Nevada/Utah.  The  most  important  of  these  effects,  however,  would  occur  within  a 
twelve-county  bistate  region  in  Nevada/Utah  containing  the  deployment  area  itself 
and  the  Las  Vegas  and  Salt  Lake  City  -  Provo  metropolitan  centers.  This  area  has 
been  defined  as  the  region  of  influence  (ROI)  for  this  analysis  (see  Figure  1-1).  It 
contains  the  counties  of  Clark,  Eureka,  Lincoln,  Nye,  and  White  Pine  in  Nevada,  as 
well  as  the  Utah  counties  of  Beaver,  Iron,  Juab,  Millard,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and 
Washington. 

Direct  Employment 

The  most  important  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  M-X  system  is  its  demand 
for  labor.  Table  2.1-2  presents  direct  labor  requirements  for  full  deployment  in 
Nevada/Utah,  and  indicates  that  M-X  employment  would  start  in  1982,  with  most 
employment  initially  concentrated  in  construction  trades.  M-X  construction 
employment  is  projected  to  peak  at  more  than  17,000  workers  in  1986.  Direct 
project  employment  in  all  categories  -  construction,  assembly  and  checkout,  and 
operations  -  is  expected  to  surpass  28,000  jobs  from  1986  through  1988.  Direct  M-X 
employment  would  diminish  rapidly  thereafter,  reaching  a  long-term  level  of  13,200 
in  1991  which  would  continue  as  long  as  the  system  remains  in  operation. 

Construction  camps  dispersed  throughout  the  ROI  would  represent  points  of 
employment  for  personnel  engaged  in  construction  and  assembly  and  checkout  of  the 
Designated  Deployment  Area  (DDA)  facilities  (Figure  2.1-1).  Table  2.1-3  presents 
construction  personnel  estimates  by  camp  location,  while  Table  2.1-4  details 
requirements  for  assembly  and  checkout  workers.  The  regional  distribution  of 
employment  as  shown  in  these  tables  is  critical  since  these  construction  camps 
would  be  employment  centers  for  more  than  17,600  persons  at  the  peak  of  DDA 
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Table  2.1-2.  Total  M-X  system  personnel  requirements,  full 
deployment,  Nevada/Utah,  1982-1991. 


DESCRIPTION 

" 

PERSONNEL 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985. 

1986 

1987 

1988  j  1989 

1990 

1991 

Construction 

Technical 

Facilities 

V.  DDA )  * 

First  OB  Complex2 
Second  OB  Complex3 

1,150 

100 

1,900 

1 

8,300 

2,000 

100 

14,500 

1,200 

1,350 

13,250 

2,050 

11,550  4,050 

1,450:  750 

Subtotal 

1,150 

2,000 

1,400 

10 , 700 

17,050 

15,300 

13,000!  4,800 

A  ai  CO 

Technical 

Facilities 
t DDA ) 1 

First  OB  Complex2 
Second  OB  Complex3 

; 

| 

50 

!  350 

100 

900 

1,750 

1,800 

1 

3,150 

2.850 

i 

3,100;  3,100 

2,8001  2,650 

l 

■ 

Subtotal  1  400 

1,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,900'  5,750 

100 

- - - 1 

Operations  ] 

First  OB  Complex2  j 

Second  OB  Complex3 

1,250 

2,500 

■ 

6,2501  7,500 

4,250'  5,700 

7,500 

5,700 

7,500 

5,700 

Subtotal 

1,250 

2,000 

5 , 150 

7,800 

10,5001 13,200 

1  TOTAL 

1.150 

2,100 

<5 . 650 

16 . 750 

28 , 200 

mEssa 

13,300 

2165-2 


'  '-sunated  deployment  area  «  DDA )  nr iudes  'Totoci  ivi?  shelters  PS),  urea  support  centers  vASC), 

1  lesi^nateo  -  ransoorrat  ion  network  !*TN>.  luster  ■•’amtenance  facilities  ,  CV.F),  remote  surveillance 

*  : tes  SS )  ,  >nd  *  luster  roads  JR). 

■’r'.t  >B  complex  includes  operating  base  OB),  iesicnateri  assemniy  area  .  DAA )  .  operational  base 
•  st  -ife  -HUTS).  ind  airtieUi. 

‘>na  >n  ’omwlex  :  no!  hues  OB  inn  airfield. 

v 

<* 


Table  2.1-3.  Personnel  required  for  construction 

of  DDA  facilities  and  operating  bases 
full  deployment,  Nevada/Utah, 
1982-1989. 
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Table  2.1-4.  Personnel  required  for  assembly 
and  checkout  of  DDA  facilities 
and  OBs,  full  deployment,  Nevada/ 
Utah,  1983-1990. 


construction  and  assembly  and  checkout  activity  (1986).  A  total  of  18  camps  would 
be  distributed  over  the  region,  with  activity  at  each  camp  for  a  three-to-four-year 
period  between  1983  and  1990.  As  many  as  3,000  workers  could  be  based  in  a  camp 
in  the  peak  year  of  its  activity,  as  occurs  with  camp  9  in  1986.  These  tables 
indicate  that  just  as  employment  growth  is  projected  to  be  very  rapid,  decline  of 
construction  jobs  particularly,  would  also  occur  rapidly,  leaving  little  time  for 
regional  adjustment. 

Locating  the  larger  of  the  two  operating  bases  at  Coyote  Spring,  Nevada, 
would  directly  create  jobs  for  up  to  4,700  construction  and  assembly  and  checkout 
workers  (see  Table  2.1-3  and  2.1-4)  and  7,500  operations  personnel  (including 
military)  in  Clark  and  Lincoln  counties  (see  Table  2.1-5).  Construction  of  the  base 
would  begin  in  1982,  employing  1,500  construction  and  assembly  and  checkout 
workers.  Operations  would  begin  at  this  site  with  1,250  persons  in  1984,  with  a 
gradual  build-up  of  operating  staff  until  the  full  complement  of  7,500  workers  is 
reached  in  1989.  Table  2.1-5  indicates  that  of  this  long-run  total,  85  percent  would 
be  military  personnel. 

The  second  operating  base  at  Milford,  Utah,  would  employ  up  to  2,000 
construction  workers  and  5,700  operations  personnel  (again  including  military)  in 
Beaver  and  Iron  counties.  Construction  of  this  second  base  would  start  in  1985.  The 
Milford  base  would  begin  operations  in  1986,  with  1,400  employees,  and,  like  the 
larger  base,  reach  its  full  complement  of  personnel  by  1989.  The  combined  base 
staffing  level  is  expected  to  equal  13,200  persons.  Activity  would  continue  at  these 
bases  throughout  the  operating  life  of  the  system. 

Indirect  and  Total  M-X  Related  Employment 

Large  numbers  of  jobs  indirectly  related  to  M-X  deployment  also  would  be 
created  within  the  ROl.  The  most  important  source  of  indirect  employment  is  the 
spending  of  project  payrolls  earned  by  construction,  assembly  and  checkout,  and 
operations  personnel.  In  addition,  base  procurement  from  local  suppliers  would 
further  increase  employment  in  the  region's  metropolitan  areas  and  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  nearest  the  operating  bases.  Regional  purchases  of  construction  materials 
would  constitute  an  additional— though  minor— source  of  regional  economic  stimulus. 
The  third  major  source  of  indirect  employment  is  project-related  investment.  Some 
investments  v.,11  be  spread  broadly  over  the  deployment  region,  as  would  be  the  case 
for  highway  improvements  near  DDA  facilities.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these 
expenditures  would  be  concentrated  in  the  communities  nearest  the  two  operating 
base  locations.  Some  of  this  investment  would  be  public,  while  the  rest  would  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  private  sector,  and  has  been  assumed  to  include  off-base 
housing,  street  facilities,  school  facilities,  other  public  buildings,  public  and  private 
utilities,  retail  buildings,  commercial  buildings,  and  industrial  buildings. 

Table  2.1-6  presents  estimates  of  total  project-related  employment.  This 
table  indicates  how  rapidly  indirect  employment  increases,  peaking  at  30,600  jobs  in 
1987.  Over  the  3  year  period,  1986-1988,  indirect  employment  never  falls  below 
27,500  jobs.  Table  2.1-6  indicates,  though,  that  as  direct  construction  labor  declines 
from  high  levels,  as  project-related  investments  by  private  firms  and  governments 
to  accommodate  population  growth  are  completed,  and  as  non-labor  military 
construction  outlays  cease,  indirect  employment  would  decline.  This  trend  would  be 
partially  counterbalanced  by  economic  growth  and  structural  change  within  the 


Table  2.1-5. 


Personnel  required  for  operations,  f 
deployment,  Nevada/Utah,  1983-1989. 


EMPLOYMENT 

TYPE 

OPERATIONS  PERSONNEL 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

First  Operating 
Base 

Of  f icer 

100 

200 

300 

500 

600 

Enlisted 

950 

1,925 

2,900 

4 , 800 

5,750 

Civilian 

200 

375 

550 

950 

1,150 

Subtotal 

1 , 250 

2 , 500 

3,750 

5,000 

6,250 

7,500 

Second  Operating 
Base 

Of  f icer 

100 

200 

350 

450 

Enlisted 

1 ,100 

2,200 

3.250 

4,400 

Civilian 

200 

400 

650 

850 

Subtotal 

1  .400 

2,800 

4 ,250 

5 , 700 

Total 

1 , 250 

2,500 

5 , 150 

7,800 

10,500 

13,200 

2168-1 


NOTE: 


Operations  employment  would  continue 
throughout  the  operating  life  of  the 


at  1989 
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levels 
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region,  which  wouid  tend  to  raise  the  muJtipJier  effects  of  Air  Force  expenditures 
over  time.  In  the  long  run,  1992  and  beyond,  indirect  employment  stabilizes  at 
about  5,000  jobs. 

Total  project-related  employment— direct  and  indirect  combined— is  projected 
to  peak  at  59,800  jobs  in  1987  in  the  Nevada/Utah  ROI  as  a  whole.  While  large  in 
absolute  figures,  such  growth  in  employment  would  represent  7  to  8  percent  of 
projected  regional  employment  under  trend  growth  assumptions. 

These  impacts  can  be  compared  to  two  alternative  projections  of  future 
regional  employment  without  M-X:  a  trend-growth  projection  (Baseline  1),  and  a 
high-growth  projection  (Baseline  2).  The  first  set  of  projections  are  essentially  an 
extrapolation  of  1967-1978  growth  trends  in  the  Nevada/Utah  region  of  influence. 
Baseline  1  includes  the  following: 

o  Continuation  of  1967-1978  growth  trends; 

o  Construction  of  Anaconda  Nevada  Molybdenum  Project  (Nye  County); 
o  Metal  mining  in  Eureka,  White  Pine  and  Lander  counties; 
o  Expansion  of  oil  and  gas  activity; 
o  Minerals  exploration  in  the  Utah  portion  of  the  ROI. 

Baseline  2  includes  in  addition  to  these  activities,  the  following  projects: 

o  White  Pine  County  -  White  Pine  Power  Project  and  reopening  Kennecott 
Copper  Company  mine; 

o  Millard  County  -  Jntermountain  Power  Project,  Continental  Lime 
cement  plant,  Brush  Beryllium  expansion,  Precision-Built  Modular 
Homes,  and  Martin-Marietta  cement  plant; 

o  Juab  County  -  General  Battery,  and  SUFCO  coal  loading  facility;  and 

o  Beaver  County  -  geothermal  power  activity,  molybdenum  mining,  and 
alunite  mining  and  processing. 

There  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  regarding  each  of  these  projects,  though  some 
may  be  more  likely  than  others.  These  assumptions  were  developed  by  the 
University  of  Utah's  Bureau  of  Economic,  and  Business  Research,  and  reviewed  by 
the  State  Planning  Coordinators  Offices  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Other  projects 
currently  planned,  but  not  explicitly  assessed  in  this  analysis,  include  the  following: 

o  Allen  Warner  Valley  Complex  (1985-88); 

o  Alton  Mine,  south  Utah; 

o  Warner  Valley  Power  Plant,  St  George,  Utah; 

o  Allen  Power  Plant,  Clark  County,  Nevada; 

o  Coal  Slurry  lines  from  mine  to  plants; 

o  Transmission  lines  from  plants  to  southern  California; 

o  Proposed  Rocky  Mountain  Gas  Pipeline  (1985),  Wyoming  to  southern 
California; 
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o 


Cove  Fort  Geothermal  Power  Plant,  Millard  County,  Utah  (1984); 

o  Reid  Gardner  Power  Plant  //4,  Clark  County,  Nevada  (1983); 

o  Mountain  Fuel  coal  gasification  plant  (1990); 

o  Valmy  Power  Plant,  Valmy,  Nevada  (mid  1980s); 

o  Proposed  Mormon  Mesa  Solar  Power  Plant. 

These  projects  were  not  considered  for  Baselines  1  and  2  either  because  their 
effect  on  employment  was  expected  to  be  negligible,  their  probability  of  realization 
was  deemed  relatively  low,  or  their  principal  effects  were  expected  outside  the 
Nevada/Utah  ROI. 

Employment  in  the  region  without  M-X  or  these  other  large  projects  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  grow  at  about  3  percent  annually  throughout  the  1980s  (University  of  Utah, 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  September  1980).  Compared  to 
historical  U.S.  employment  growth  from  1970-79  of  2.4  percent  annually  (Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Washington,  D.C.,  January 
1980,  p.  236)  and  projected  growth  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  of  1.9  percent  per 
annum  through  1990  (Chase  Econometrics  standard-trend  long-term  forecast, 
October  1980),  this  projected  growth  in  employment  is  quite  strong.  At  the  same 
time,  growth  of  3.0  percent  yearly  is  representative  of  historical  and  projected 
growth  for  the  western  United  States  (Nevada  National  Bank,  Western  Economic 
Overview,  1970-77,  and  Chase  Econometrics  regional  forecast,  April  1980).  Employ¬ 
ment  generated  by  M-X  would  produce  a  sizable  intermediate-term  "bubble"  in  this 
generally  strong  regional  growth  pattern,  but  would  not  significantly  alter  the  long¬ 
term  picture  at  the  ROI  level. 

The  long-run  employment  impacts  of  M-X  deployment  would  be  about  18,200 
jobs,  approximately  2  percent  of  projected  baseline  employment  beyond  1990.  The 
other  large  projects  which  may  be  built  within  the  ROI  would  add  another  10,000 
jobs  to  regional  employment  in  the  long  run.  M-X  and  these  other  projects  thus 
would  cumulatively  raise  regional  employment  by  about  3  percent  above  its 
projected  trend-growth  level  during  1990-95. 

The  indirect  and  total  employment  impacts  of  M-X  deployment  also  have  been 
analyzed  using  a  dynamic  economic-base  simulation  model  developed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Research  of  the  University  of  Utah.  These  independent 
estimates  provide  a  useful  basis  of  comparison  for  the  interindustry  models  utilized 
throughout  this  analysis.  Figure  2.1-2  displays  direct  employment  projections  for 
full  deployment  in  Nevada/Utah,  as  well  as  total  employment  estimates  using  both 
models.  The  interindustry  estimates  are  higher  at  the  peak  of  activity,  though  long- 
run  differences  between  the  two  approaches  are  negligible.  The  difference  at  peak 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  relatively  greater  sensitivity  of  the  interindustry 
models  to  the  high  wages  paid  to  construction  workers.  The  results  shown  in  the 
figure  are  for  Alternative  3,  since  this  is  the  only  alternative  for  which  comparable 
results  are  available.  At  the  regional  level,  however,  the  differences  between 
Alternative  3  and  the  Proposed  Action  are  minor. 

Regional  Labor  Force  Impacts 

The  change  in  employment  due  to  M-X  would  be  large  enough  to  tighten  labor 
markets  in  the  region,  especially  in  the  context  of  strong  nonproject  employment 
growth.  Regional  average  unemployment  rates  could  decline  by  as  much  as  1-2 
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percentage  points  during  peak  years,  though  they  would  rise  again  in  the  Ion,;  run. 
Markets  for  certain  types  of  skilled  labor  would  be  very  tight  during  the  peak  of 
construction  activity.  In  particular,  excess  regional  demands  for  iron-workers  and 
operating  engineers  could  be  acute,  leading  to  temporary  but  significant  escalation 
of  wages  for  these  construction  crafts.  These  labor  shortages  also  would  extend  to 
other  occupational  groups  as  more  mobile  workers  seek  relatively  high-paying 
employment  on  the  M-X  project.  Labor  would  migrate  both  intraregionally  and  into 
Nevada/Utah  from  other  areas  to  fill  jobs  indirectly  related  to  the  project,  for 
assembly  and  checkout  at  the  base,  and  to  provide  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  needed  to  operate  the  base. 

Table  2.1-7  indicates  that  cumulative  labor  force  in-migration  of  39,800 
workers  is  projected  at  the  peak  of  activity  in  1987  in  Nevada/Utah.  This  represents 
about  5  percent  of  the  ROI's  total  civilian  labor  force  in  that  year.  This 
in-migration  estimate  is  a  comparison  of  civilian  M-X-related  employment  demand 
(the  top  line  in  Table  2.1-7)  with  the  available  resident  labor  force  on  a  county-by¬ 
county  basis  (summed  together  in  Table  2.1-7)  in  Nevada/Utah. 

The  available  resident  labor  force  is  defined  as  the  projected  unemployed  labor 
force  less  an  estimate  of  that  portion  of  the  labor  force  which  probably  would 
remain  unemployed  even  under  extremely  tight  labor  market  conditions.  Such 
frictional  and  structural  unemployment  is  assumed  to  imply  a  minimum  achievable 
regional  unemployment  rate  of  3  percent.  Actual  baseline  unemployment  rates  are 
projected  at  their  197  5-78  average  values  for  each  county.  This  assumption  implies 
a  weighted  average  baseline  regional  unemployment  rate  of  slightly  more  than  6 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  excess  of  baseline  unemployment  above  3  percent  is 
defined  to  be  the  resident  labor  force  available  for  direct  and  indirect  employment 
as  a  result  of  M-X  deployment.  Baseline  population  growth  provides  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  available  resident  labor  force. 

Because  of  the  probable  occupational  characteristics  of  these  unemployed 
persons,  30  percent  of  the  available  resident  labor  force  is  assumed  to  be 
employable  in  project  construction,  20  percent  is  assumed  employable  in  project 
operations,  and  the  remaining  50  percent  is  assumed  indirectly  employable  as  a 
result  of  M-X.  These  estimates  are  somewhat  uncertain  because  data  on  the 
occupational  characteristics  of  the  unemployed  are  difficult  to  interpret.  In  the 
case  of  construction,  the  assumption  that  30  percent  of  the  available  resident  labor 
force  is  employable  on  the  project  is  consistent  with  the  large  share  of  less  skilled 
labor  in  total  project  construction  personnel  requirements.  It  also  is  consistent  with 
the  20  percent  share  of  more  manual  occupations — farming/fishing/forestry, 
machine  trades,  bench  work,  and  structural  work — in  total  insured  unemployment  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1978  in  a  major  study  region  SMSA  (Las  Vegas,  Nevada). 

Cumulative  net  labor  in-migration  into  the  region  as  a  result  of  the  project  is 
estimated  to  be  positive  even  when  the  available  labor  is  greater  than  project- 
related  employment,  for  three  reasons: 

o  The  occupational  composition  of  project  labor  demands  implies  in- 
migration  of  technical  specialists  (particularly  for  assembly  and 
checkout). 

o  Intraregional  labor  force  migration— particularly  from  metropolitan 
areas  to  deployment  areas— would  tighten  labor  markets  in  these  larger 
cities,  prompting  migration  into  the  population  centers  themselves  from 
outside  the  region. 
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o  Some  of  the  persons  migrating  into  an  area  would  be  at  least  temporarily 
unemployed,  since  expectations  of  finding  a  job  may  not  always  be 
fulfilled. 

Table  2.1-7  indicates  that  cumulative  civilian  labor  in-migration  ("net  civilian 
labor  force  impact")  declines  rapidly,  then  stabilizes  at  about  4,200  workers,  only 
about  0.5  percent  of  the  Baseline  1  total  civilian  labor  force.  Including  other 
projects,  Baseline  2  available  resident  labor  force  increases  by  roughly  200-500 
persons  over  the  forecast  period.  Hence,  with  a  larger  pool  of  available  labor,  M-X 
related  in-migration  is  less  than  for  Baseline  1.  For  example,  in  1987,  it  is  39,400 
persons  under  Baseline  2  compared  to  the  Baseline  1  figure  of  39,800  persons  given 
above.  Table  2.1-8  presents  cumulative  civilian  labor  force  in-migration  under  high 
growth  conditions  in  Nevada/Utah. 

Coimty  Level  Effects 

M-X-related  employment  effects  would  be  much  larger  at  the  level  of 
individual  counties  than  at  the  regional  level.  Employment  generated  by  the  project 
would  create  boom-growth  episodes  in  most  of  the  rural  counties  within  the  ROI.  In 
many  cases,  moreover,  this  growth  would  be  temporary,  and  would  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  rapid  employment  decline  as  the  project  moves  from  construction  and 
assembly  and  checkout  phases  into  the  operations  phase.  Table  2.1-9  presents 
county-level  employment  impacts  by  place  of  residence,  and  compares  them  to 
Baseline  1  forecasts.  Table  2.1-10  presents  the  same  impact  estimates  but 
compares  them  to  the  region's  high  growth  scenario,  Baseline  2. 

Both  tables  indicate  that  Clark  County,  Nevada,  site  of  the  larger  operating 
base  at  Coyote  Spring,  is  projected  to  receive  more  of  the  project's  employment 
impacts  than  any  other  county  in  the  region.  After  adjustment  for  cross-county 
commuting,  a  peak  of  24,600  jobs  is  projected  for  Clark  County  in  1986  as  a  result 
of  M-X  deployment.  This  would  represent  almost  10  percent  of  projected  county 
baseline  employment,  and  14  percent  of  1978  county  employment  (labor  force 
concept)  of  169,500  persons.  In  the  long  run,  M-X  would  generate  10,700  jobs 
(including  military)  in  Clark  County,  about  4  percent  of  projected  baseline  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  direct  M-X  jobs  and  some  of  the  indirect  jobs  would  be  created  at  the 
base  site  itself,  while  many  additional  indirect  jobs  would  be  created  in  Las  Vegas. 
Labor  force  in-rnigration  into  the  county  is  likely  to  occur  to  fill  jobs  indirectly 
related  to  the  project,  for  assembly  and  checkout  at  the  base,  and  to  provide  the 
military  and  civilian  personnel  needed  to  operate  the  base.  Table  2.1-11  presents 
cumulative  civilian  labor  force  in-migration  for  Nevada/Utah  counties  for  each 
baseline.  It  indicates  that  in  Clark  County,  over  11,500  workers  are  projected  to  in- 
migrate  at  the  peak  of  activity  in  1986. 

Beaver  Count v,  l 'tah,  would  experience  large,  sustained  increases  in  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  siting  an  operating  base  at  Milford.  M-X  employment  would 
begin  m  19.84.  and  ;>eak  ■>  years  later  at  8,800  jobs.  Tables  2.1-9  and  2.1-10  indicate 
tha?  the  number  of  iobs  generated  bv  M-X  would  decline  to  5,800  in  the  long  run. 
(These  estri  ates  have  been  adjusted  for  cross-county  commuting,  and  a  number  of 
the  or k ers  on  the  base  are  assumed  to  reside  in  nearby  Iron  County,  Utah.)  Peak 
M-X  em  ruin  men  t  is  almost  400  percent  of  projected  Baseline  1  employment  in  1989, 
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and  almost  450  percent  of  actual  employment  (labor  force  concept)  in  Beaver 
County  in  1979.  The  project  would  induce  average  employment  growth  in  the  county 
of  more  than  30  percent  annually  from  1983  through  1989.  By  comparison, 
Sweetwater  County,  Wyoming,  experienced  average  employment  growth  of  27 
percent  per  year  from  1971-74  due  to  rapid  energy  development  in  the  area. 

This  rapid  growth  would  transform  the  economy  of  Beaver  County.  One  third 
of  the  county's  labor  force  presently  is  employed  in  agriculture,  with  local 
government  and  retail  trade  the  only  other  major  employment  sectors.  This  slow- 
growing,  agriculture-dependent  local  economy  would  be  converted  in  a  few  years 
into  a  predominantly  service  and  trade  economy  serving  the  newly  established  M-X 
operating  base. 

Baseline  2  forecasts  suggest  boom-growth  problems  would  be  exacerbated  by 
the  possibility  of  significant  amounts  of  molybdenum  mining,  alunite  mining  and 
processing,  and  geothermal  power  development  in  Beaver  County  during  this  same 
time  period.  Table  2.1-10  presents  M-X  and  Baseline  2  employment  projections. 
Compared  to  Baseline  1,  if  these  developments  are  included  in  the  projections  along 
with  M-X  deployment,  employment  in  1989  is  projected  to  be  10,800  jobs  above 
trend-growth  conditions.  However,  because  the  available  resident  labor  force  would 
be  greater  under  Baseline  2,  cumulative  labor  in-migration  under  M-X  would  be  less, 
as  Table  2.1-12,  compared  to  Table  2.1-11,  indicates. 

Rapid  growth  in  employment  creates  particular  problems  in  rural  areas  with 
little  or  no  developed  economic  base  for  accommodating  rapid  growth.  Economic 
dislocation  and  localized  inflation  of  wages,  prices,  and  land  values,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  accompany  this  rapid  growth  and  economic  structure  change.  The  extent  of 
this  dislocation  will  depend  in  part  on  the  degree  of  planning  and  growth  manage¬ 
ment  which  occurs  to  assist  in  the  most  rapid  adjustment  possible. 

Other  counties  also  would  experience  sharply  defined  boom-growth  episodes. 
More  than  Beaver  County,  however,  these  counties  would  undergo  periods  of  rapid 
"bust"  as  well.  Table  2.1-9  indicates  that  in  Eureka  County,  Nevada,  DDA 
construction  would  create  peak  employment  of  3,500  in  1988,  more  than  five  times 
the  county's  projected  baseline  employment  in  that  year.  Within  two  years,  project- 
related  employment  would  be  reduced  to  zero  with  cumulative  civilian  labor 
in-migration  equalling  zero  by  1992.  Total  employment  in  the  county  would  decline 
to  its  baseline  level  of  less  than  700  persons.  Localized  wage-price  escalation  and 
shortages  of  labor  and  material  could  be  significant  during  the  period  from  1986-89. 
Very  little  concurrent  growth  is  expected  in  the  county  from  other  large  projects. 

Nye  County  would  experience  similar  stresses  from  rapid  employment  growth, 
with  M-X-related  employment  and  cumulative  labor  in-migration  peaking  in  1988  at 
6,400  jobs  and  6,700  jobs,  respectively.  Employment  growth  would  represent  almost 
a  tripling  of  county  employment  from  trend-growth  projections  for  that  year  while 
civilian  labor  in-migration  would  be  over  180  percent  of  the  county  total  civilian 
labor  force  in  1988.  No  other  large  projects  are  expected  to  affect  Nye  County. 

It  is  likely  that  spillover  impacts  from  the  operating  base  at  Coyote  Spring 
would  augment  DDA  construction  effects  on  employment  in  Lincoln  County, 
Nevada.  M-X  employment  of  persons  permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  Lincoln 
County  would  reach  almost  2,600  jobs  in  1986,  then  decline  to  about  200  jobs  after 
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1990.  These  impacts  would  represent  140  percent  of  baseline  employment  at  the 
peak  and  10  percent  of  projected  employment  in  the  long  run.  No  other  large 
projects  are  expected  to  affect  this  county. 

Iron,  Millard,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Juab  counties,  Utah,  also  would 
experience  DDA  and  operating  base  spillover  employment  impacts.  In  all  three 
cases,  long-run  growth  is  expected  to  be  small  enough  that  it  would  not  significantly 
alter  the  local  economies  involved.  Short-run  boom-type  employment  conditions 
are,  however,  projected  for  both  Millard  and  Juab  counties.  Cumulative  employ¬ 
ment  impacts  from  other  projects  could  exacerbate  the  negative  aspects  of  this 
growth  in  Millard  County,  where  the  Intermountain  Power  Project  would  be  located. 
M-X  would  produce  a  peak  of  3,400  jobs  in  1988  in  Millard  County,  while  M-X 
combined  with  other  projects  would  generate  6,000  jobs  over  the  trend-growth 
baseline  as  comparison  between  Tables  2.1-9  and  2.1-10  indicates.  Cumulative 
impacts  of  M-X  deployment  and  other  projects  in  the  county  would  amount  to 
almost  140  percent  of  projected  trend-growth  employment  in  1988. 

A  total  of  10,700  M-X-reiated  jobs  would  be  created  in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah 
counties,  Utah,  in  the  peak  year  of  1987,  though  this  would  represent  only  about  2 
percent  of  baseline  employment  in  that  year.  Long-run  employment  impacts  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  -  Provo  metropolitan  areas  would  amount  to  only  a  few  hundred  jobs, 
less  than  1  percent  of  long-term  projected  employment.  The  cumulative  effects  of 
M-X  and  other  projects  would  not  significantly  alter  these  results. 

Table  2.1-13  presents  estimates  of  county-level  employment  impacts  using  the 
simulation  model  as  well  as  the  interindustry  models.  In  general,  county-level 
impact  estimates  are  more  sensitive  to  the  methodology  used  than  are  the  results  at 
the  regional  level.  The  estimates  presented  in  the  table  are  for  Alternative  3,  since 
this  is  the  only  alternative  for  which  comparable  model  runs  are  available.  Iron  and 
White  Pine  counties  would  experience  large  employment  changes  in  each  case 
because  the  operating  bases  would  be  located  in  these  counties  under  Alternative  3. 
Peak  interindustry  employment  estimates  for  these  counties  are  28-35  percent 
higher  than  the  simulation  estimates.  Base-county  long-term  estimates  are  much 
more  similar.  In  most  DDA  counties— Eureka,  Lincoln,  Nye,  Juab,  and  Millard— the 
simulation  results  tend  to  be  generally  higher  than  the  interindustry  estimates. 

These  variations  in  results  are  at  least  partially  attributable  to  general 
methodological  differences,  particularly: 

o  The  sensitivity  of  the  interindustry  results  to  assumptions  about  wage 
rates  and  the  regional  distribution  of  direct  expenditures;  and 

o  The  relationship  between  employment  and  population  which  underlies  the 
simulation  approach. 

These  variations  are,  however,  indicative  of  the  general  level  of  uncertainty 
regarding  the  spatial  distribution  of  project  impacts.  Because  the  interindustry 
analysis  has  been  consistently  applied  to  all  the  deployment  options  considered  here, 
the  results  of  this  analysis  form  the  basis  for  all  socioeconomic  impacts  discussed  in 
this  report. 

The  results  of  the  two  analyses,  disaggregated  to  the  level  of  base  and  non¬ 
base  counties,  are  presented  graphically  in  Figure  2.1-3. 
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Table  2.1-13.  Comparison  of  M-X  employment  impact  estimates 

from  interindustry  and  simulation  methodologies, 
Alternative  3. 
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The  extent  and  severity  of  economic  dislocation  resulting  from  these  episodes 
of  rapid,  large-scale  growth  depend  on  the  strategies  adopted  to  mitigate  the 
adverse  effects  of  this  growth.  Mitigative  strategies  could  center  on  project  design 
changes,  economic  development  planning,  and  implementation  and  .Manning  assis¬ 
tance  funds.  With  respect  to  project  design  changes,  personnel  required  for  the 
three  area  support  centers  (ASCs)  could  be  based  at  locations  other  than  operating 
bases  as  this  study  assumes.  Roughly  300  persons  per  ASC  would  be  required,  as 
would  local  procurement  for  food  and  other  supplies.  Geographic  dispersal  of 
personnel  would  tend  to  redistribute  the  workers,  their  families,  and  their  expen¬ 
ditures  away  from  operating  base  communities,  reducing  stress  on  local  labor 
markets  and  generating  smaller-scale  growth  in  other  communities. 

Introduction  or  increased  usage  of  labor  saving  technologies  for  both  co.is*.  ic- 
tion  and  operations  also  couid  decrease  labor  demands.  Long  distance  commuting 
programs  rather  than  inducing  workers  to  live  in  rural  communities  could  serve 
much  the  same  purpose,  and  could  be  particularly  important  during  DDA  construc¬ 
tion.  Alternatively,  programs  with  direct  incentives  for  construction  workers  to 
locate  their  families  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Las  Vegas  or  Salt  Lake  Citv  - 
Provo  also  would  minimize  short-run  boom  growth  in  rural  counties  experiencing 
DDA  construction. 

Economic  development  planning  activities  could  include  extensive  federal, 
state,  and  local  preplanning  and  impact  aid  assistance.  Any  local  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  could  be  time-phased  so  as  to  "smooth-out"  growth  peaks,  lessening  chances  of 
labor  or  materials  shortages  or  rapid  escalation  of  their  prices.  This  could  be  parti¬ 
cularly  important  where  competition  for  resources  arises  between  M-X  and  other 
projects,  e.g.,  IPP  in  Millard  County.  To  meet  initial  demands,  extensive  importa¬ 
tion  of  labor,  and  other  resource  inputs,  as  well  as  final  goods,  would  reduce  local 
market  stress.  Planning  investments  in  industrial  capacity  consistent  with  long-run 
area  needs,  such  as  small  scale  business  parks,  or  restaurants  and  motels,  would 
lessen  declines  in  project  activity  in  the  area.  This  is  less  appropriate  in  those  rural 
areas  where  only  technical  facilities  are  planned  where  short-run  adjustments  such 
as  importing  goods  and  services  may  be  a  more  appropriate  way  to  cope  with  project 
needs.  In  these  areas,  no  expansion  of  the  local  industrial  base  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  project,  while  overexpansion  would  lead  to 
"bust-type"  recession  problems. 

Local  residents  and  businesses  should  also  be  made  an  integral  part  of  com¬ 
munity  growth  management  planning,  .lob  skill  improvement  seminars,  information 
dissemination,  worker  relocation  assistance,  and  contract  negotiation  classes,  for 
example,  coordinated  by  federal,  state,  and  local  manpower  economic  development 
specialists,  would  be  required. 

Demand,  Supply,  and  Wage  Escalation  for  Construction  Crafts 

At  the  time  of  peak  construction  (19SE)  some  17,000  people  will  be  in  the 
construction  work  force.  This  is  a  major  construction  effort  particularly  in  view  of 
the  limited  labor  supplies  likelv  to  be  available  m  the  ROI.  Examination  of  craft- 
specific  labor  demand  and  supplv  is  important  in  order  to  anticipate  specific 


problems  and  devise  policies  to  mitigate  them.  The  potential  for  labor  shortages 
may  exist  for  certain  skills  and  in  varying  degrees.  Concomitant  with  any  important 
labor  shortages  will  be  pressure  for  local  wage  inflation  which  could  linger  in  its 
impact  for  years.  Hot  ul'-d  examination  of  eraf  t-spocif  ie  supply  and  demand  also 
indicates  the  extent  and  nature  of  anticipated  labor  in-migration. 

The  analysis  and  ri.it. i  presented  here  are  directed  to  the  maximum  impact 
case.  That  is,  the  for  us  is  on  supply  and  demand  for  the  peak  and  near-peak 
construction  labor  demand  years.  Craf t-sperif ie  labor  supply  is  derived  from 
estimates  of  occupational  employment  in  |9Sf  which  are  independent! v  produced  by 
each  state's  F.mplovment  V’curitx  Agency  in  cooperation  with  and  coordinated  by 
the  I  !.S.  Department  of  Labor.  From  these,  state  and  metropolitan  area  factors  for 
employment  bv  occupation  were  derived  to  extend  the  analysis  appropriate  to  the 
M-X  deployment  plan.  In  some  cases  state  projections  were  used  directly  (Utah 
Occupational  Employment  Projection  I i 98 5,  ('tail  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  Salt  Lake  c  '.tv.  1‘>XS.  and  Pecupational  Projections  Program.  Nevada 
Employment  Security  Department.  Carson  CityT.  Occupation  projections  developed 
by  the  states  arc  indicative  of  trends  in  occupational  growth  and  are  used  in  the 
same  spirit  in  the  analysis  below.  No  allowance  is  made  for  cyclical  fluctuations  in 
the  economy,  though  t1  <■  con.  idomo  of  •.  v<  lu  ,.l  events  with  the  M-X  construction 
program  could  signit  ie.int  l\  .d*er  the  « omlusions  presented. 

Table  .1.1-1  '•  present'-  proto,  t.oas  of  craft-specific  employment  and  M-X 
demand  for  labor  :n  t '  >  S  b  and  Dbc.  Ci.dt  emplovment  projections  in  column  (1) 
reflect  the  totals  for  the  enter  state,  ol  Nevada  and  Dtah  while  column  (2)  is 
restricted  to  the  H  counties  ol  ■■•c  impact  region.  These  are  the  two  labor 
availability  cones.  Labor  avuil.ibilit  v  is  defined  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
projected  to  be  employed  in  |9yo  m  the  respective  crafts  under  non-M-X  conditions. 
Columns  (1)  and  (f>)  show  the  eurrentls  planned  demand  for  labor  by  the  M-X  system. 
Columns  (4),  ( ">)  and  {?).  (S)  show  the  proportion  of  available  labor  that  would  be 
required  by  M-X  construction. 

Attention  is  directed  to  columns  (7!  and  (S)  which  show  the  maximum  demand 
(!9Sh)  compared  with  the  expected  emplovment  (supply)  for  the  two  states  combined 
(col.  7)  and  for  the  smaller  region  (col.  8).  It  is  evident  that  in  the  impact  region 
M-X  requirements  are  large  with  t ho  exception  of  restaurant  workers,  miscellaneous 
crafts,  and  laborers. 

Table  2.1-11  focuses  on  (i)  workers  likelv  to  be  available  for  M-X  employment 
by  geogrophir  /one.  ( n >  specific  crufts  likelv  to  be  in  short  supply,  (iii)  the 
magnitude  of  the  shortage,  and  (tv)  where  the  short-fall  is  likely  to  appear.  In 
columns  (1)  to  (M  are  the  estimated  number  and  perc  ent  of  workers  expected  to  be 
obtainable  bv  M-X  in  the'  impact  counties  and  the  2-state  area.  These  estimates  are 
derived  bv  assuming  10  percent  of  the  total  cruft  employment  can  be  hired  for  M-X, 
a  proportion  that  is  used  as  a  proxv  for  the  degree  of  flexibilitv  in  the  labor  supplv. 

Other  reasonable'  proportions  could  be  applied  but  would  not  change  the  major 
results  in  anv  substantial  wav.  The  use  of  this  fraction  means  that  M-X  construction 
could  employ  around  10  percent  of  the'  estimated  craftsmen  without  significant 
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Table  2.1-15.  Craft-specific  construction  labor  availability  j 

in  1985  by  geographic  zone,  Nevada/Utah,  full  j 

deployment,  peak  M-X  construction  labor  j 

requirements,  1986.  j 


LABOR  CATEGORY 

CRAFT  LABOR 
AVAILABLE1 IN 
IMPACT  COUNTIES3  , 
1 _ 

CRAFT  LABOR  1 

AVAILABLE ‘IN 

1  TWO-STATE : AREA 

NET  EXCESS  OF 

LABOR  OVER  IMPACT 
COUNTY  AND  STATE 
AVAILABILITY1 

TOTAL 

REQUIRED 

BY  ; 

M-X 

! 

NUMBER  | 

1 

%  OF  j 

;  REQUIRED1*! 

NUMBER 

'  S  OF 
-  P.EQU  I  RED 3 

NUMBER  REOlUREr* 

1 

NUMBER 

Teamsters 

, 

|  990 

: 

26  4 

1  1.360 

36.3 

1 .400 

37.3 

3.750 

Operat ing  Engineers  | 

440 

13.3 

530 

16.4 

2 . 280 

70 . 4 

3.240 

Lav  trers 

2.220 

100.0 

- 

C> 

i  2.220 

Iron  Workers 

70 

6.7 

127 

12.5 

823 

80.6 

1  .020 

Carpenters 

800 

58.9 

1.900 

80.9 

0 

0 

1.360 

Electricians  j 

380  ; 

44.7  j 

400 

47 . 1 

so 

9. 4 

S50 

I 

Plumbers /Pi pef itters  j 

260  - 

30.6  ' 

300 

35.3 

290 

34 . : 

850 

Wise.  Crafts 

1  1.190  , 

100.0  [ 

- 

|  i 

i  o 

0 

1.190 

Restaurant  Workers 

850  : 

1 

100.0 

- 

| 

0 

0 

850 

Total 

| 

!  7 , 190  • 

47.0 

4.793  j 

31.2 
_ 1 

15.300' 

1 _ 1 

3941 


Assumes  10  percent  of  craft  supply  is  available  for  employment  on  project. 
‘Outside  impact  counties  (i.e  .  balance  of  state)  in  Nevada  a, id  Utah. 

‘ 13-county  region  in  Nevada -Ttah . 

‘Col.  1  ^  Col.  7 
iCol  3  Co  I .  7  . 

1  Co  1  .  5  ;  Col.  7 

'Exclusive  of  contractor's  staff. 

Source  HDR  Sciences. 
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labor  market  repercussions  such  as  wage  inflation  or  substantial  in-migration  of 
labor.  This  flexibility  of  supplv  can  come  from  a  variety  of  local  sources,  including: 

o  Re-ernplovment  of  unemployed  craftsmen; 

o  Interindustry  mobility  of  labor  (e.g.,  unskilled  labor  upgraded  and  trained 
for  truck  driving); 

o  Labor  force  re-entry  (e.g.,  some  persons  with  relevant  skills  recently 
retired  or  not  currently  looking  for  work  may  be  induced  to  accept  M-X 
employment  or  replace  those  who  do  in  other  occupations); 

o  Time  gap  in  supply  estimate  versus  peak  demand.  The  supply  estimates 
are  for  1933  while  peak  demand  is  not  anticipated  until  1986  or  later.  In 
the  mean  time,  ordinary  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor  will  take  place; 

o  Displacement  of  competing  labor  demand.  Non-M-X  projects  that  may 
demand  some  of  the  same  types  of  craftsmen  may  be  delayed  or 
cancelled  in  view  of  a  "tight"  labor  market,  thus  representing  a  net 
freeing  up  of  labor.  This  can  take  place  even  without  actual  wage 
inflation  as  plans  are  reevaluated  and/or  delayed  if  the  alternative  is  a 
necessary  bidding  up  of  the  wage  rate. 

Columns  (I)  and  (2)  of  Tabic  2. 1  -  1  5  contain  the  estimated  number  of  impact 
county  craft  workers  expected  to  be  employed  by  M-X  construction.  Almost  one- 
half  of  the  1 1, 300  workers  demanded  may  well  be  available  in  the  13-county  region. 
It  is  likely  that  virtually  all  of  the  project  needs  fur  laborers,  miscellaneous  crafts, 
and  restaurant  workers  ran  be  filled  locally.  Significant  numbers  of  carpenters 
(39  percent)  and  electricians  (43  percent)  could  be  local.  The  most  difficult  local 
supply  situation  will  exist  for  iron  workers  (7  percent  of  requirements)  and  operating 
engineers  (1  3  percent  of  requirements'). 

As  far  as  the  entire  states  of  Nevada  and  I  itah  are  concerned,  columns  (3)  and 
(4),  virtually  all  the  required  carpenters  and  electricians  should  be  obtainable  in  the 
two-state  area.  To  avoid  double  counting,  the  percent  of  requirements  listed  in 
column  (4)  is  in  addition  to  those  in  column  (1).  Thus,  it  appears  that  about 
69  percent  (10,300  workers)  of  all  required  craft  labor  should  be  obtainable  in  the 
two-state  area.  This  supply  includes  virtually  all  laborers,  carpenters,  electricians, 
miscellaneous  crafts,  and  restaurant  workers. 

('rafts  when.’  demand-suppl v  imbalances  exist  in  the  two-state  area  are 
evident  in  columns  (3)  and  (6).  It  appears  that  significant  shortages  of  labor  would 
occur  in  both  the  impact  region  and  the  two-state  area  for  teamsters,  operating 
engineers,  iron  workers,  and  plumbers/pipefitters. 

Most  c  ritic  al  will  be  iron  workers  where  some  SI  percent  (S20)  will  have  to  be 
rec  ruited  outside  N<  vada/l 'tail.  Large'  absolute  numbers  of  experienced  teamsters 
(1,400)  and  operating  engineers  (2.280)  will  likelv  be  unobtainable  in  Nevada/1  Hah. 
funnily,  a  small  number  of  plumbers/pipefitters  (290)  will  be  needed  from  the 


outside,  and  perhaps  a  few  electricians.  In  total,  almost  4,800  workers  (31  percent 
of  project  needs)  will  not  likely  be  readily  available  in  Nevada/Utah.  These 
estimates  represent  the  maximum  problem  situation  of  p~ak  project  demands  (1986). 
Preceding  and  subsequent  project  construction  years  should  provide  substantially 
less  difficulty  and  allow  transition  time  to  achieve  employment  targets. 

Several  qualitative  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  analysis. 

o  The  majority  of  required  labor  is  likely  to  be  obtainable  in  the  bistate 
region. 

o  Most  unskilled  and  many  semi-skilled  craft  jobs  can  be  filled  within  the 
region. 

o  In-migration  of  construction  workers  will  likely  be  dominated  by  team¬ 
sters  and  operating  engineers  unless  there  is  an  effort  made  to  upgrade 
and  train  local  people  for  these  jobs.  With  appropriate  training,  much  of 
this  potential  in-migration  probably  could  be  avoided. 

o  Large  numbers  of  iron  workers  and  plumbers/pipefitters  are  unavailable 
in  the  construction  area.  This  situation  is  not  unusual  on  large  projects 
of  almost  any  type  and  location.  These  craftsman  traditionally  travel 
and/or  move  to  jobs. 

o  The  bulk  of  construction  migration  appears  to  be  limited  to  within  and 
between  the  two  state  Nevada/Utah  area.  Combining  this  with  the  use 
of  construction  camps  for  housing  workers  is  likely  to  result  in  a  large 
number  of  in-migrants  without  dependents  who  can  be  described  as 
"travelers,"  workers  who  temporarily  live  at  the  work  site  but  who  travel 
home  weekly  or  less  often. 

The  impacts  of  this  excess  demand  for  labor  on  construction  wages  depend  on 
the  degree  of  labor  mobility.  In  the  extreme  case  of  no  labor  mobility,  a  rise  in 
labor  demand,  such  as  for  M-X  construction,  will  result  in  virtually  no  additional 
labor  supply  and  rapidly  rising  wage  rates.  The  other  extreme  case  is  total  or 
perfect  mobility,  where  any  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  is  instantly  matched 
with  an  adequate  increase  in  supply  and  no  wage  escalation.  Reality  lies  between 
these  extremes. 

Conditions  necessary  to  achieve  total  mobility  are  (i)  full  information  avail¬ 
able  to  workers  regarding  job  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  and  (ii)  costless 
entry  into  the  expanding  labor  market.  In  reality,  neither  of  these  conditions  is  ever 
fully  met  and  consequently  a  rise  in  labor  demand  is  commonly  associated  with  both 
rising  employment  and  rising  wage  rates.  Ignorance  of  job  opportunities  is  common, 
and  changing  employers  is  anything  but  costless  for  the  worker.  Labor  mobility  can 
be  geographic,  between  industries,  between  occupations,  between  employers,  and 
between  labor  force  participation  and  nonparticipation.  Each  and  every  type  of 
mobility  has  cost  associated  with  it  under  the  best  of  circumstances  and  the  higher 
these  costs,  the  higher  wages  must  rise  to  overcome  them  and  bring  forth  additional 
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supplies  of  labor.  Moreover,  there  are  institutional  barriers  to  mobility  of  labor 
such  as  those  exemplified  by  union  hiring  hall  practices  and  employer  discrimination. 


Construction  craft  unions  with  jurisdiction  over  a  job  site  are  pledged  to 
provide  the  "needed"  number  of  craft  journeymen  desired  by  the  contractor.  This 
obligation  is  part  of  the  quid-pro-quo  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement.  On 
large  construction  projects,  the  union  often  exhausts  the  local  supply  of  craft 
journeymen  before  satisfying  the  manning  requirements  of  the  job.  It  is  common 
practice,  under  these  circumstances,  for  local  union  officers  to  contact  other  union 
locals  in  nearby  areas  to  recruit  additional  labor.  Journeymen  obtained  in  this 
manner  frequently  are  required  to  spend  considerable  time  and  money  commuting  to 
the  job  site,  and  consequently  the  recruiting  effort  may  not  be  successful  unless 
there  is  considerable  slack  in  employment.  Thus,  on  some  large  construction 
projects,  the  call  for  journeymen  from  nearby  union  locals  is  still  insufficient  to 
meet  demand.  At  this  point,  the  contractor  is  faced  with  a  variety  of  options.  He 
can,  under  typical  construction  labor  contracts,  hire  nonunion  labor  to  meet  his 
requirements  and  thereby  invoke  the' displeasure  of  the  union.’  Another  alternative 
is  to  offer  added  monetary  inducements  to  make  long  distance  commuting  desirable. 

Some  large  contractors/owners  will  attempt  to  avoid  this  result  by  placing 
pressure  on  the  union  at  the  national  level  to  fulfill  the  local  unions'  labor  supply 
obligations.  While  this  may  be  helpful  for  some  employers,  it  is  used  reluctantly  b\ 
contractors  who  must  maintain  a  continuing  working  relationship  with  the  union 
and/or  locals  affected.  Moreover,  in  practice,  the  results  are  quite  mixed. 
Effective  cooperation  has  been  experienced  with  national  officials  of  the  1'nited 
Association  (plumbers/pipefitters),  whereas  similar  efforts  with  some  other  con¬ 
struction  craft  unions  have  not  been  very  successful.  More  often,  the  contractor 
will  elect  to  increase  the  monetary  inducement  to  make  travel  more  attractive 
(Dennehy,  1980). 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  devices  employed  to  attract  traveling  journeymen. 
Since  wage  rates  are  stipulated  by  the  collective  bargaining  agreement,  direct  wage 
increases  are  typically  not  used,  and  other  means  become  necessary.  The  most 
obvious  method  is  to  pay  workers  a  mileage  or  per  diem  rate  in  addition  to  then- 
wages.  Another  frequently  used  technique  is  to  offer  scheduled  overtime  employ¬ 
ment.  By  adjusting  the  mileage  rate  or  the  level  of  overtime,  the  employer  usually 
can  attract  sufficient  skilled  labor  to  meet  his  demands.  Additional  problems  can  be 
created,  however,  since  extensive  use  of  travelers  or  overtime  work  frequenth 
results  in  increased  labor  turnover  rates  and  absenteeism.  Moreover,  scheduled 
overtime  is  often  found  to  become  self-defeating  after  a  short  period  of  time  as 
labor  productivity  declines  and  costs  rise  (The  Business  Roundtable,  1974). 

Large  construction  projects  on  remote  sites  where  the  union  is  unable  to 
supply  sufficient  labor  and  the  contractor  is  unwilling  to  go  outside  the  union  or 
apply  pressure  to  the  national  union  face  almost  predictable  labor  cost  escalations, 
at  least  for  some  critical  crafts.  That  is  not  to  say  they  will  experience  delays  in 
construction  due  to  labor  shortages,  but  most  likely  their  labor  costs  will  rise. 

Another  alternative  course  of  action  in  the  face  of  an  anticipated  shortage  of 
labor  in  a  particular  craft  is  to  undertake  to  train  or  upgrade  local  workers.  This  is 
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a  primary  strategy  used  by  many  nonunion  employers.  Unionized  employers  would 
find  it  useful  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  local  unions  for  an  effective  training 
program  to  be  implemented.  It  is  not  usually  in  the  union's  interest  to  encourage 
training  programs  to  expand  the  supply  of  locally  available  trained  union  labor, 
especially  if  the  construction  project  is  of  short  duration  and  is  large  relative  to  the 
local  supply  of  labor.  The  project  completion  in  that  case  will  likely  saturate  the 
local  area  with  trained  but  unemployed  craftsmen  to  compete  with  existing  union 
members  for  decling  job  opportunities. 


Construction  project  delays  due  to  the  unavailability  of  sufficient  skilled  labor 
are  not  frequently  cited  as  very  prominent  reasons  for  significant  construction 
delays.  This  suggests  that  contractors  are  able  to  overcome  specific  local  labor 
shortages  through  one  of  several  of  the  above  devices.  The  question  is  one  of  costs. 
Indeed,  as  one  looks  at  the  availability  of  craft  labor  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  for 
a  given  project  depending  on  how  far  journeymen  are  willing  to  travel  and  how 
willing  the  contractor  is  to  induce  them  to  travel. 


The  assessment  of  construction  labor  supply  and  demand  in  this  report  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  a  number  of  craft  groups  there  is  likely  to  be  an  excess 
demand  at  peak  and  at  near-peak  construction  activity.  This  raises  the  probability 
of  labor  market  pressure  to  escalate  wages  in  the  construction  industry  and 
elsewhere.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  arrive  at  some  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  range  of  construction  wage  increases  that  may  be  anticipated.  No  account  is 
made  of  the  absolute  or  relative  bargaining  strength  of  the  craft  unions  likely  to  be 
involved  in  M-X  construction,  or  for  normal  fluctuations  in  general  business 
activity.  All  values  are  in  1980  dollars. 

The  excess  demand  by  craft  and  its  proportion  of  the  two-state  area  supply  of 
relevant  craftsmen  is  taken  from  the  preceding  analysis  (Table  2.1-15).  Second, 
current  (first-half  of  1980)  union  wage  rates  in  the  area  were  determined.  Third,  a 
range  of  labor  supply  elasticity  coefficients  was  selected  and  the  M-X-induced 
increase  in  the  current  wage  was  calculated.  Consequently,  the  resulting  estimates 
reflect  only  a  guide  to  a  range  of  wage  increases  that  are  assumed  to  respond 
primarily  to  the  degree  of  labor  market  excess  demand.  It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with 
these  limitations  that  these  estimates  should  be  viewed. 


The  following  definitions  were  used: 


tixcess  Demand  -  The  number  of  workers  demanded  at  peak  construction 
employment  in  excess  of  the  two-state  estimate  of  craft  employment  in  1985  plus 
an  added  10  percent  flexibility  due  to  unemployment,  labor  mobility,  and 
competitive  project  displacement. 


Tlasticity  Coefficient  -  Ratio  of  the  proportionate  change  in  labor  supplied, 
divided  by  the  proportionate  change  in  the  wage  rate  necessary  to  achieve  the 
changed  labor  supply. 


Wage  Rate  -  The  total  of  money  hourly  wages,  per  diem,  travel  allowance, 
subsistence  allowance,  scheduled  overtime,  and  the  value  of  all  fringe  benefits. 
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Wage  Escalation  -  A  rise  in  the  wage  rate  due  to  an  increase  in  labor  demand 
relative  to  supply.  It  is  a  rise  in  construction  wages  relative  to  other  wages  and 
prices. 


The  relationship  between  excess  labor  demand,  labor  response,  and  changing 
wage  rates  is  determined  by  the  wage  elasticity  of  labor  supply.  For  example,  an 
excess  labor  demand  of,  say,  5  percent  would  require  a  5  percent  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  supplied  to  satisfy  it.  The  elasticity  coefficient  indicates  the 
percent  increase  in  wage  necessary  to  bring  forth  more  labor.  If  the  elasticity 
coefficient  is  1.5,  then  to  achieve  a  5  percent  increase  in  labor  supply  wages  must 
rise  3.3  percent  Actually  trying  to  estimate  labor  supply  elasticities  is  very 
complex,  and  generally  results  in  estimates  that  are  not  transferable  (i.e.,  unique  to 
the  data  used  for  estimating  them).  Consequently,  this  analysis  provides  a  menu  of 
plausible  coefficients  to  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  wage  increase  possibilities. 
Each  elasticity  assumption  is  not  equally  probable.  For  example,  teamsters  are 
highly  interchangeable  between  industries,  and  the  skills  are  not  difficult  to  learn 
compared  to  many  other  construction  crafts  (e.g.,  pipefitters).  Consequently, 
teamsters  would  display  a  higher  elasticity  of  supply  than  pipefitters. 


Table  2.1-16  sets  forth  the  estimated  excess  demand  for  various  crafts,  their 
current  wage  rates,  and  estimates  of  a  range  of  possible  escalated  wage  rates  under 
several  possible  supply  elasticity  conditions.  It  is  clear  that  the  pressure  on  wages 
will  be  heavy  for  iron  workers  and  operating  engineers  but  considerably  smaller 
pressure  will  exist  for  teamsters  and  pipefitters.  Wage  increases  in  one  craft  cannot 
be  considered  in  isolation  from  wages  in  other  crafts,  since  considerable  efforts  are 
made  by  the  craft  unions  to  maintain  traditional  wage  relationships.  No  such 
interaction  is  built  into  the  present  estimates.  Also,  it  should  again  be  emphasized 
that  the  potential  wage  escalations  in  Columns  (4)  to  (6)  may  appear  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  not  just  as  increases  in  the  workers'  hourly  w'ago  rate. 

Split  Deployment 

This  split  deployment  alternative  would  locate  an  operating  base  at  Coyote 
Spring  in  Clark  County,  Nevada,  and  100  missiles  in  the  Nevada/1  Jtah  ROl.  The 
second  operating  base  would  be  located  near  Clovis,  in  Curry  County,  New  Mexico, 
and  100  missiles  would  be  deployed  in  Texas/New  Mexico.  Compared  to  full 
deployment  in  Nevada/Utah,  this  alternative  would  result  in  minimal  employment 
impacts  in  some  ROI  counties,  and  effects  at  the  ROI  level  would  be  nearly  halved 
in  magnitude.  Figure  2.1-4  presents  locations  of  DDA  facilities,  construction 
camps,  and  the  first  operating  base  in  Coyote  Spring  Valley. 

Direct  Employment 

Direct  labor  requirements  in  the  region  peak  at  17,400  jobs  in  1986  with  most 
employment  concentrated  in  the  construction  trades.  Table  2.1-17  presents  direct 
labor  requirements  for  split  basing  in  Nevada/I  Itah.  Compared  to  full  deployment 
labor  requirements  (Table  2.1-2),  Table  2.1-17  indicates  that  substantially  fewer 
construction  workers  would  be  required,  as  would  fewer  operations  personnel.  The 
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COYOTE  SI 


Table  2.1-16.  Estimates  of  wage  escalation1  due  to 
M-X-related  excess  peak  labor  demand2 
selected  construction  crafts,  Nevada/ 
Utah,  full  deployment. 


CRAFTS- 

1986 

EXCESS  DEMAND 

MEAN  WAGE 

RATE5 

estimate:''  demani 
ESCALATED  WAGE  RATES 
(DOLLARS/HR. 

SELECTED  LABOR  SUPPLY 
ELASTICITY  COEFFICIENTS" 

(DOLLARS/HR.  ) 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

0.5 

1.0 

1.5 

il) 

(2, 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Teamsters 

1.400 

6.0 

$12.52 

$14.02 

S13.27 

$13.02 

Opera t in?  Engineers 

2,280 

23.8 

16.16 

23.75 

20.00 

18.73 

iron  Workers 

823 

41.8 

14.10 

25.86 

19.99 

18.03 

Pioeiit  t  ers  •  p  lumbers 

290 

5.2 

16.68 

18.41 

17.54 

17.26 

laborers 

0 

— 

— 

Electricians 

I 

_ 

— 

_ 

| 

3942 


'198C'  dollars  N  ad/mstinent  is  made  for  the  background  rate  of  inflation  nor 
cyclical  1  lu -tua;  i  >n>  tr.  general  business  conditions. 

•Excess-  datum!  i>  the  amount  by  which  M-X-direct  construction  employment  exceeds 
ll.1  percent  ■■!  the  1985  projected  occupational  anDlovment  in  the  2-state  area. 

'"Wage  rat'  i>  tin-  swan  ur.ion  raonev  wage  plus  estimated  fringe  benefits  of  several 
tw-stat*-  ro[»'l  it  an  are;u-  in  effect  in  first  half  of  1980.  Wage  mav  also 
Uik»  the  »:  per  di travel  subsistence  allowances  and  scheduled  overtime 

""'rK . 

'E.asiiviti  i>  tin  proportionate  rate  of  change  ol  wages  relative  to  a  given 
:  !'  i, ,  nap  rate  oi  change  in  labor  demand  'supply .  Elasticity  coefficient 
ooual.--  percent  change  in  laior  suopiv  -■  percent  change  in  wages. 

Svjre.  HDR  s-u  er..-es.  Sept  artier  5.  1980. 
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Table  2.1-17.  Total  M-X  system  personnel  requirements, 
split  deployment,  Nevada/Utah,  1982-1990. 


PERSONNEL 


EMPLOYMENT 

TYPE 

1982 

1983 

1984  J 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  ! 

1990 

Construction 

DDA 

1,900 

6,200 

6,750 

6,350 

4,500 

1,200  j 

Base 

2,400 

2,050 

1,250 

Subtotal 

1,10 0  | 

1,950 

4,300 

8,250 

8,000 

6,350 

1 

1,200 

AfcCC 

mm 

1  1 

DDA 

50 

100 

w 

1,650 

900 

950 

Base 

250 

700 

n 

mm 

2,150 

2,100 

2,000 

50 

Subtotal 

800 

2,700 

4,450 

3,800 

3,000 

2,950  | 

50 

Operations 

Base 

1,250 

2,450 

3,700 

4,950 

6,250 

Total 

1,100 

2,250 

6,350 

13,400 

16,150 

15,100 

13,750 

11,550 

7,450 

2250-1 


Source:  HDF  Sciences,  with  approval  of  U.S.  Air  Force,  Ballistic  Missile  Office. 
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timing  of  the  project  would  remain  essentially  the  same,  however,  with  construction 
employment  beginning  in  1982  and  terminating  seven  years  later.  Assembly  and 
checkout  personnel  requirements  would  be  less  than  for  full  deployment.  Operations 
personnel  would  be  required  starting  in  1984,  with  full  operational  capability 
reached  in  1989. 

Table  2.1-18  presents  construction  personnel  estimates  by  camp  location,  and 
Table  2.1-19  details  requirements  for  assembly  and  checkout  and  operations 
employees.  Compared  to  peak  construction  camp  employment  of  17,600  in  1986  at 
18  camp  locations  across  the  Nevada/Utah  ROl  under  full  deployment,  these  tables 
indicate  that  under  split  deployment,  only  eight  camps  would  be  utilized  and  camp 
employment  would  peak  in  the  same  year  at  about  9,000  employees. 

Locating  the  first  operating  base  at  Coyote  Spring  Valley  will  directly  create 
jobs  for  about  1,100  construction  workers  in  1982,  rapidly  build  to  7,100  workers  by 
1986,  peak  at  9,400  workers  in  1989,  then  decline  and  stabilize  at  7,400  base 
employees.  Table  2.1-19  indicates  that  base  operations  begin  in  1984;  employment 
builds  rapidly,  and  stabilizes  at  7,400  employees,  of  which  85  percent  would  be 
military  personnel.  This  long-run  figure  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  forecast  for 
the  Coyote  Spring  location  under  full  deployment,  but  only  56  percent  of  total 
operational  requirements  for  the  ROI  under  full  deployment. 

Indirect  and  Total  M-X  Related  Employment 

Table  2.1-20  presents  estimates  of  total  project-related  employment.  It 
indie  tes  the  rapid  build-up  of  indirect  employment,  to  a  peak  of  17,500  jobs  in 
1986,  a  figure  which  is  about  60  percent  of  the  comparable  figure  under  full 
deployment.  In  the  long  run  (1992  and  beyond),  indirect  employment  stabilizes  at 
about  2,900  jobs,  60  percent  of  long  run  indirect  employment  under  the  Proposed 
Action.  Total  project-related  employment  peaks  at  33,600  jobs  in  1986,  roughly  5 
percent  ol  the  projected  Baseline  1  employment  level.  This  peak  employment  is 
about  56  percent  of  that  created  in  the  ROl  under  the  Proposed  Action.  Over  the 
long  run,  10,300  jobs  would  be  created.  This  is  just  over  1  percent  of  the  region's 
1992  Baseline  1  employment  of  836,000  jobs,  and  compares  with  18,400  long-run  jobs 
created  under  the  full  deployment  option  analyzed  earlier. 

Regional  Labor  Force  Impacts 

Table  2.1-21  indicates  that  cumulative  labor  force  in-migration  could  reach 
18,100  in  1986,  45  percent  of  civilian  in-migration  projected  under  the  Proposed 
/Action.  In-migration  of  this  magnitude  would  be  only  2  percent  of  the  region's 
projected  Baseline  1  civilian  labor  force  of  770,000  persons  in  1986.  Cumulative 
civilian  labor  in-migration  stabilizes  at  about  1,500  persons,  2,700  less  than  under 
the  Proposed  Action.  The  effect  of  including  other  projects  on  cumulative  civilian 
labor  in-migration  is  presented  in  Table  2.1-22  and  is  negligible. 

County  Level  Effects 

With  fewer  DDA  facilities  and  only  one  operating  base  in  Nevada/Utah, 
Eureka,  White  Pine,  Juab,  and  Washington  counties  are  forecast  to  receive  negligible 


Table  2.1-18.  Personnel  required  for  construction 
of  DDA  facilities  and  OB,  split 
deployment,  Nevada/Utah,  1982-1990. 


s 


9.  Personnel  required  for  assembly  and  checkout 
and  operations,  split  deployment,  Novada/l’tuh 
1982-1990. 


NUMBEP 

MJPI.OV- 


£  PERSONNEL 


Subtotal 


OB /DAA 


Total 


Operations 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Civilian 


Total 


j  1  981 

1984 

1  981 

1  98 1 

198^ 

1988 

198  : 

50 

5C 

4  00 

200 

50 

100 

350 

450 

3  00 

450 

200 

50 

200 

600 

350 

4  00 

250 

100 

50 

250 

600 

2  00 

100 

350 

4  00 

150 

200 

450 

50 

100 

1,350 

2,300 

1,650 

900 

950 

250 

700 

1,350 

2,150 

2,150 

2,100 

2, 000 

300 

8  00 

2,700 

4,450 

3,800 

3,000 

2, 950 

950  1,900  2,850  3,800  4,800  5,700  5,700 

200  350  550  750  950  1,100  1,100 


1,250  2,450  3,700  4,950  6,250  7,400  7,400 


Air  Foret-,  Ballistic  Missil 


ommanc . 
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employment  impacts  under  this  alternative.  Lincoln,  Nye,  Beaver,  and  Millard 
counties  would  experience  short-run  "boom-bust"  impacts  from  construction  and 
assembly  and  checkout  of  the  DDA.  The  operating  base  located  at  Coyote  Spring 
would  have  its  greatest  direct  and  induced  employment  effects  in  Clark  County, 
although  significant  long-run  spillover  employment  is  likely  in  Lincoln  County.  As 
local  suppliers  attempt  to  meet  project  requirements  and  demands  created  by 
construction  employees,  employment  would  also  be  created  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  - 
Provo  metropolitan  area  (Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties). 

Table  2.1-23  presents  county  level  employment  impacts  by  place  of  residence 
and  compares  them  to  Baseline  1  employment  forecasts.  Table  2.1-24  presents  the 
same  impact  estimates,  but  compares  them  to  Baseline  2  employment  forecasts. 

Well  over  half  of  peak-year  jobs  and  most  long-run  M-X-related  employment 
would  be  generated  in  Clark  County.  At  the  peak,  M-X  employment  impacts  on 
Clark  County  would  equal  about  19,000  jobs,  and  represent  an  increase  of  8  percent 
above  either  Baseline  1  employment  of  248,800  jobs  or  Baseline  2  employment  of 
249,300  jobs  in  1986.  Peak  employment  would  be  roughly  80  percent  of  that 
forecast  for  the  county  under  the  Proposed  Action,  the  result  of  less  indirect 
employment  associated  with  DDA  construction  and  base  procurement.  Over  the 
long  run,  the  net  increase  in  employment  would  be  about  10,200  jobs,  virtually  the 
same  as  that  forecast  for  the  Proposed  Action,  and  99  percent  of  all  long-run  jobs  in 
Nevada/Utah  required  under  split  deployment.  Over  the  forecast  period,  1982-1994, 
annual  Baseline  1  employment  growth  is  projected  to  equal  slightly  less  than  3 
percent;  M-X-induced  employment  would  increase  this  average  annual  figure 
slightly. 

Labor  force  in-migration  estimates  on  a  county-by-county  basis  are  presented 
in  Tables  2.1-25  and  2.1-26  for  Baselines  1  and  2,  respectively.  They  indicate 
significant  short-run  effects  in  Lincoln,  Nye,  Beaver,  and  Millard  counties. 
However,  no  permanent  civilian  labor  in-migration  is  forecast.  In  Clark  County,  on 
the  other  hand,  cumulative  civilian  labor  in-migration  would  stabilize  at  1,400 
persons  by  1991,  as  Table  2.1-25  indicates,  virtually  the  same  impact  as  under  the 
Proposed  Action. 

Demand,  Supply,  and  Wage  Escalation  for  Construction  Crafts 

Tables  2.1-27  through  2.1-29  present  estimates  of  demand,  supply,  and  wage 
escalation  impacts  of  M-X  deployment  on  construction  craft  labor.  These  impacts 
are  substantially  less  than  for  full  deployment  in  Nevada/Utah. 

INCOME  AND  EARNINGS 

Direct  project  construction  and  operations  employment  as  well  as  induced 
secondary  employment  growth  will  generate  large  increases  in  deployment  area 
incomes.  Peak  earnings,  attributable  to  M-X  in  Nevada/Utah  could  reach  as  high  as 
$1,180  million,  and  even  in  a  relatively  large,  well-developed  regional  economy, 
earnings  growth  of  this  magnitude  could  trigger  some  wage-price  inf  lation.  Boom 
growth  is  likely  in  towns  adjacent  to  operating  bases,  and  at  least  over  a  short  run 
period  of  time,  in  communities  throughout  the  designated  deployment  area. 

Earnings  impacts  are  closely  related  to  employment  effects,  detailed  in 
ETR-27. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IMPACTS  (BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE,  INCLUDING  MILITARY) 
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Table  2. 1-27. 


Projected  employment  and  estimated  M-X-related 
direct  construction  labor  demand  by  craft, 
Nevada/Utah,  split  deployment,  peak  demand 
years  1985-1986. 


Statewide  for  Nevada.  Utah. 

13  total  counties  in  two-state-  area  impact  region. 

All  t  ruck  drivers 

Bulldozer,  grader  and  excavating  equipment  operators, 
.’ourn^vmen  and  helpers. 


‘/raft 

smen  H . 

E.C. 

a:;  i 

ood  ser 

vice  workers 

"  '.  o  1  . 

3  •  Col 

.  1  . 

'Col 

3  :  Co  1 

.  2. 

:  Col  . 

6  Co  1 

.  1 

i: Col . 

P  •  Col 

2 

Source 

HDR 

Sc i ences 

LABOR  CATEGORY 

PROJECTED 
TWO- STATE 
EMPLOYMENT 

PROJECTED 

REGIONAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

M-X 

CONSTRUCTION 

LABOR 

DEMAND 

1985 

M-X  LABOR 
UTILIZATION 
PERCENT  1985 

PEAK  M-X 
CONSTRUCTION 
LABOR 
DEMAND 
1986 

M-X  LABOR 
UTILIZATION- 
PERCENT  1987 

1985 

1985 

STATES 

REGION*2,9 

STATES1'10'  REGION2’11 

Teamsters 

23 . 400 

9.900 

1,992 

8.5 

20.1 

2,714 

11.6 

27.4 

Operating  Engineers 

9,600 

4.300 

1,740 

18.1 

40.5 

2.370 

24.7 

55.1 

Laborers 

33.400 

17.700 

1.140 

3.4 

6.4 

1.552 

4.6 

8.8 

Iron  Workers 

2.000 

700 

548 

27.4 

78.3 

747 

37.4 

106.7 

Carpenters 

19.000 

8.000 

635 

3.3 

7.9 

865 

4.6 

,  10.8 

Electricians 

7.800 

3 . 800 

400 

5.1 

10.5 

546 

7.0 

14.4 

Pipefitters /Plumbers 

5.700 

2.600 

461 

8.0 

17.7 

628 

11.0 

j  24.2 

Wise.  Crafts 

41.100 

18.100 

479 

1.2 

2.6 

652 

1.6 

3.6 

Restaurant  W-'orkers 

90 . 200 

49 . 300 

435 

0.4 

0.9 

593 

0.6 

i  1-2 

394  3 
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Table  2.1-28.  Craft-specific  construction  labor  availability 
in  1985  by  geographic  zone,  Nevada/Utah,  split 
deployment  peak  M-X  construction  labor  require¬ 
ments  in  1986. 


LABOR  CATEGORY 

CRAF 

AVAIL. 

IMPACT 

T  LABOR 
lBLEa  IN 
COUNTIES0 

CRAFT  LABOR 
AVAILABLE4  IN 
2-STATEb  AREA 

NET  EXCESS  OF  REQUIRED 
LABOR  OVER  IMPACT 

COUNTY  &  STATE  AVAILABILITY8 

TOTAL  REQUIRED 
BY  M-X 

1986 

NUMEER 

PERCENT  OF 
REQUIRED** 

NUMBER 

PERCENT  OF 
REQUIRED8 

NUMBER 

PERCENT  OF 
REQUIRED1 

NUMBER 

(1) 

(2) 

ma 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Teamsters 

990 

36.5 

HH 

49.7 

374 

13.8 

2,714 

Operating  Engineers 

430 

18.1 

530 

22.4 

1,410 

59.5 

2,370 

Laborers 

1,770 

100.0 

1,570 

100.0 

0 

— 

1,552 

Iron  Workers 

70 

9.4 

130 

17.4 

547 

73.2 

747 

Carpenters 

800 

92.5 

300 

100.0 

0 

— 

865 

Electricians 

380 

69.6 

400 

100.0 

0 

— 

546 

Pipefltters/plumbers 

260 

41.4 

310 

49.4 

58 

9.2 

626 

Miscellaneous  crafts 

1,810 

100.0 

2,300 

— 

0 

— 

652 

Restaurant  workers 

4,930 

100.0 

4,990 

— 

0 

— 

593 

Total 

5,727 

53.7 

2,389 

22.4 

10,673* 

3944 


aAssumes  10  percent  of  craft  supply  is  available  for  employment  on  project. 
^Outside  impact  counties  (i.e.,  Balance  of  State)  in  Nevada  and  Utah. 
c13  county  region  in  Nevada/Utah. 
dColumn  (1)  +  Column  (7). 
eColumn  (3)  ♦  Column  (7). 
f Column  (5)  *■  Column  ( 7 ). 

‘’’Exclusive  of  contractor's  staff. 

Source:  HDR  Sciences 
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Table  2.1-29.  Estimates  of  wage  escalations1  due  to  M-X- 
related  excess  peak  labor  demand2,  selected 
construction  crafts,  Nevada/Utah,  split 
deployment . 


CRAFTS 

1986 

EXCESS  DEMAND 

MEAN  WAGES 

ESTIMATED  DEMAND 
ESCALATED  WAGE  RATES 
(DOLLARS /HR. ) 

SELECTED  LABOR  SUPPLY 
ELASTICITY  COEFFICIENTS'* 

NUMBER 3 

PERCENT'* 

RATE3 

(DOLLARS/HR.  ) 

0.5 

1.0 

1.5 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Teamsters 

374 

1.6 

$12.52 

$12.92 

$23.72 

$12.65 

Operating  Engineers 

1,410 

14.7 

16. 16 

20.91 

18.54 

17.74 

Iron  Workers 

547 

27.8 

14.10 

21.94 

18.02 

16.71 

Pipefitters /plumbers 

58 

1.0 

16.69 

17.01 

16.85 

16.79 

Laborers 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Electricians 

0 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

3945 


'1980  dollars,  no  adjustment  is  made  for  the  background  rate  of  inflation  nor 
cyclical  fluctuations  in  general  business  conditions. 

2Excess  demand  is  the  amount  by  which  M-X-direct  construction  employment  exceeds 
110  percent  of  the  1985  Dro.iected  occupational  employment  in  the  two-state  area. 

’Wage  rate  is  the  mean  union  money  wage  olus  estimated  fringe  benefits  of  several 
two-state  metropolitan  areas  in  effect  in  first  half  of  1980.  Wage  may  also  take 
the  form  of  per  d.em.  travel  subsistence  allowances,  and  scheduled  overtime  work. 

“Elasticity  is  the  proportionate  rate  of  change  of  wages  relative  to  a  given 
proDortionate  rate  of  change  in  labor  demand/supply.  Elasticitv  coefficient 
■‘duals  percent  change  in  iabor  supply  percent  change  in  wages. 

iource:  !iDR  -Sciences. 
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Full  Deployment 

The  earnings  impacts  of  full  deployment  in  Nevada/Utah  under  the  Proposed 
Action  are  presented  in  Table  2.1-30  and  Figure  2.1-5.  It  indicates  that 
M-X-related  earnings  for  Nevada/Utah  are  forecast  to  equal  $1,180  million  (fiscal 
year  1980  dollars)  in  1986,  then  decline  and  level  off  to  $250  million  by  1993.  By 
comparison,  these  figures  are  about  7  percent  and  1  percent  of  1978  total  earnings 
of  $17.7  billion  (1980  dollars)  for  the  ROI.  Historically,  both  states  have  exhibited 
rapid  real  earnings  growth,  5.3  percent  per  year  in  Nevada  and  4.2  percent  per  year 
in  Utah  over  the  1967-1977  period.  But  gains  have  been  concentrated  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Las  Vegas  and  Sait  Lake  City  -  Provo,  while  in  the  balance  of 
the  ROI  counties  total  earnings  have  grown  very  slowly.  This  is  important  because  a 
large  infusion  of  additional  income  in  non-growing  areas  is  likely  to  trigger  localized 
wage  and  price  inflation.  In  addition,  project  employees— some  construction  trades, 
in  particular— are  expected  to  have  higher  gross  incomes  than  the  average  for  this 
area,  tending  to  pull  up  earnings  across  other  occupations.  In  the  short  run,  roughly 
one  half  of  earnings  growth  results  from  DDA  construction,  while  in  the  long  run,  all 
earnings  increases  are  the  result  of  base  operations. 

On  a  county  basis,  earnings  growth  in  Clark  County  would  comprise  almost 
one-third  of  ROI  peak  earnings  under  the  Proposed  Action  (Figure  2.1-6  and  Table 
2.1-31).  Peak  M-X-related  earnings  in  the  county  would  equal  about  11  percent  of 
1978  earnings  of  $3.37  billion  (1980  dollars)  but  only  4  percent  of  this  figure  over  the 
long  run.  Earnings  attributable  to  base  operations  in  the  county  would  be  about 
twice  those  related  to  indirect  employment.  The  county  has  been  characterized  by 
very  rapid  growth  in  earnings,  but  most  growth  has  centered  in  the  services  industry. 
Adjustment  to  earnings  growth  of  the  magnitude  projected  under  the  Proposed 
Action  would  not  produce  significant  stress,  but  would  generate  some  wage  and 
price  inflation,  particularly  in  the  short  run  and  in  key  occupations. 

M-X-related  earnings  in  Beaver  County,  the  site  of  the  second  operating  base 
as  well  as  DDA  facilities,  would  peak  at  $170  million  in  1987,  then  stabilize  at  $85 
million  by  1992  (Table  2.1-31).  Compared  to  1978  earnings  of  $21  million  (1980 
dollars),  earnings  growth  in  the  county  would  be  extremely  large.  Further,  these 
impacts  would  occur  in  a  county  characterized  by  very  slow  historic  earnings  growth 
in  real  earnings.  Very  significant  growth  problems  in  the  county  are  likely  with  such 
a  large  infusion  of  additional  incomes  over  a  short  period  of  time.  Significant 
increases  in  local  land  values  and  earnings  in  non-M-X  sectors  are  likely,  as  are 
temporary  shortages  of  some  goods,  services,  and  skilled  construction  labor. 

Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties  would  experience  a  large  absolute  increase  in 
earnings.  In  the  short  run,  M-X-induced  earnings  would  peak  at  $125  million,  but 
this  represents  only  about  2  percent  of  total  1978  earnings  of  $5.4  billion  (1980 
dollars).  However,  negligible  long-run  growth  in  earnings  is  forecast.  These 
counties  are  the  center  of  economic  activity  in  Utah  and  have  led  earnings  growth  in 
the  state.  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties  are  the  only  areas  in  the  state  which  could 
absorb  M-X-related  growth  without  significant  stress. 

Other  counties  in  the  ROI  receive  earnings  growth  principally  from  DDA 
construction,  and  consequently  experience  short-run  impacts.  Some  effects, 
however,  would  be  very  large.  Table  2.1-31  indicates  that  Nye  County's 
M-X-related  earnings  would  peak  at  $230  million  in  1988,  about  165  percent  above 
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1978  earnings  of  $140  million  (1980  dollars)  in  the  county.  White  Pine  County  would 
be  similar:  1986  peak  earnings  of  $115  million  represent  more  than  200  percent  of 
1978  earnings  of  $55  million  (1980  dollars). 

Peak  earnings  in  Eureka  County  are  forecast  to  reach  $111  million  in  1988, 
almost  10  times  1978  earnings  of  $12  million  (1980  dollars).  In  these  counties, 
earnings  of  this  magnitude  could  not  be  accommodated  without  boom-type  wage  and 
price  inflation.  The  earnings  impact  table  indicates  that  effects  in  other  counties 
would  be  similar,  but  lower  in  magnitude.  The  extent  of  this  demand-pull  stimulus 
would  be  somewhat  mitigated  by  workers'  tendencies  to  spend  a  significant  fraction 
of  their  incomes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Las  Vegas.  It  also  would  be  reduced  by 
expanding  local  availability  of  goods  and  services  on  a  temporary  basis  by 
transporting  them  into  the  affected  communities. 

Other  mitigation  strategies  would  be  similar  to  those  proposed  for  reducing 
employment  impacts,  discussed  above  under  "Employment  and  Labor  Force." 

Split  Deployment 

Table  2.1-32  presents  earnings  by  place  of  work  for  Alternative  8,  split  basing 
deployment  in  Nevada/Utah.  It  indicates  that  for  the  region  as  a  whole, 
M-X-related  earnings  peak  in  1987  at  $660  million,  about  4  percent  of  1978  total 
earnings  for  the  region.  Compared  to  full  deployment,  these  peak  earnings  figures 
are  about  halved  under  split  deployment  (see  Figure  2.1-7  and  Table  2.1-30).  Table 
2.1-32  indicates  that  earnings  growth  is  about  equally  divided  between  employment 
on  DDA  facility  construction  and  the  operating  base.  Upon  completion  of  DDA  and 
base  construction,  the  table  indicates  that  earnings  would  decline  rapidly,  then 
stabilize  at  $140  million  in  1992.  This  long-run  figure  also  is  about  one-half  that 
forecast  under  full  deployment.  In  both  the  short  and  long  run,  the  M-X-induced 
increase  should  be  accommodated  without  significant  growth  stress. 

Under  this  option,  the  first  operating  base  is  at  Coyote  Spring  Valley,  and  will 
induce  much  of  the  earnings  growth  in  the  ROl.  Peak  earnings  in  Clark  County  are 
forecast  to  equal  $281.6  million,  about  78  percent  of  peak  earnings  forecast  for  the 
county  under  the  Proposed  Action,  full  deployment  alternative.  Table  2.1-33 
presents  a  summary  of  county  level  earnings  growth  attributable  to  M-X.  It  shows 
that  over  the  long  run,  the  net  growth  in  earnings  in  Clark  County  is  forecast  to 
equal  $138.8  million,  only  $7  million  less  than  under  the  Proposed  Action.  The  table 
indicates  that  short-run  growth  in  earnings  would  occur  in  Lincoln,  Nye,  Beaver, 
Iron,  and  Millard  counties  from  DDA  construction  employment.  In  all  cases,  the 
increase  in  expected  earnings  would  induce  short-run  boom  growth  in  these  counties, 
significantly  stressing  all  county  economies  and  resident  populations,  but  in  general, 
impacts  would  be  less  than  under  full  deployment. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

This  section  presents  the  aggregate  revenue  and  expenditure  estimates  for  all 
local  governments  (county,  cities,  school  districts,  special  districts)  within  the 
Nevada/Utah  deployment  region  for  the  Proposed  Action  and  the  split  deployment 
alternative.  Educational  related  effects  are  presented  separately  as  these 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  effects  presented  in  the  aggregate  local 
government  analysis.  Peak  year  and  long-term  capital  expenditure  requirements 
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are  also  presented.  Estimates  are  presented  for  both  low  and  high  baseline  scenarios 
except  for  capital  expenditure  requirements.  The  low  baseline  scenario,  however,  is 
the  only  one  discussed,  as  the  net  effects  of  other  project-induced  growth  is 
uncertain  at  this  time. 

Local  governments  in  the  deployment  region  are  anticipated  to  experience 
varying  levels  of  deficits  through  the  early  phases  of  the  project.  However,  as  the 
tax  base  expands  and  the  temporary  construction  work  force  leaves  the  area,  local 
government  budget  levels  in  the  long-term  will  begin  to  stabilize  near  balanced 
levels. 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  approximately  50  percent  of  the  deployment 
region  peak  year  expenditures  attributable  to  M-X  (trend  growth  baseline)  can'  be 
accounted  for  by  the  county  areas  where  operating  bases  are  located.  Other  county 
areas  are  anticipated  to  experience  little  or  no  long-term  growth  due  to  M-X  but 
those  associated  with  DDA  facility  construction  will  experience  rapid  short-term 
growth.  Estimated  peak-year  increases  in  expenditures  for  these  county  areas  range 
from  approximately  a  50  percent  increase  in  the  Millard  County  area  to  over  500 
percent  for  the  Eureka  County  area  (Table  2.1-34).  Revenues  accruing  to 
jurisdictions  within  these  county  areas  follow  similar  patterns.  However,  during  the 
initial  phase  of  the  project  these  revenues  fall  behind  the  anticipated  growth  in 
expenditures  with  the  resultant  effect  being  short-term  operation  deficits. 

Under  the  split  deployment  alternative  (trend  growth  baseline)  significant  peak 
year  impacts  are  anticipated  for  only  the  Clark,  Lincoln,  Nye,  Beaver,  and  Millard 
county  areas.  The  net  peak  year  effects  in  these  areas  are  deficits  which  range 
from  0.5  percent  of  total  expenditures  in  the  Clark  County  area  (1985)  to  9.4  percent 
of  total  expenditures  in  the  Beaver  County  area  (1987).  The  potential  for  service 
level  degradation  in  these  areas  is  quite  high.  Substantial  outside  aid  would  be 
required  to  prevent  service  levels  from  deteriorating  to  unacceptable  levels.  No 
significant  adverse  effects  are  anticipated  in  the  long-term  for  any  of  the 
potentially  affected  county  areas.  However,  expenditure  levels  in  the  Clark  and 
Lincoln  County  areas  in  the  long-term  would  be  approximately  1.6  percent  and  3.9 
percent  greater,  respectively,  than  expenditure  levels  that  would  be  experienced 
under  baseline  conditions  (Table  2.1-35). 

The  effects  on  the  potentially  affected  school  districts  follow  similar  patterns. 
Under  the  Proposed  Action  in-migration  of  new  pupils  in  the  deployment  region  as  a 
whole  in  the  early  phases  of  the  project  will  increase  local  education  expenditures 
by  approximately  $42.2  million  by  the  peak  year  1987  (Table  2.1-36).  This  represents 
a  4.5  percent  increase  over  baseline  expenditure  levels  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 
Local  effects,  however,  are  more  serious  when  compared  to  baseline  levels.  In 
Eureka  County  under  the  Proposed  Action  peak-year  expenditures  are  estimated  to 
increase  by  $3.8  million  if  staffing  levels  remain  at  acceptable  levels.  With  the 
possibility  of  local  districts  not  being  able  to  recruit  the  necessary  staff  to  maintain 
acceptable  student-teacher  ratios  these  peak-year  expenditure  estimates  would  be 
reduced.  Similar  effects  are  felt  across  all  county  areas  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Under  the  split  deployment  alternative  peak  year  (1985)  educational  related 
expenditures  are  reduced  to  approximately  $14.9  million  in  the  deployment  area  as  a 
whole  (Table  2.1-37).  Significant  local  effects  in  the  peak  year  also  are  limited  to 
the  county  areas  of  Clark,  Lincoln,  Nye,  Beaver,  and  Millard.  Long-term 
expenditure  effects  are  also  limited  to  the  Clark  County  and  Lincoln  County  areas. 
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Capital  investment  requirements  in  the  Nevada/Utah  deployment  region  under 
the  Proposed  Action  and  the  split  deployment  alternative  are  presented  in  Tables 
2.1-3S  and  2.1-39.  Information  is  provided  for  long-term  demands,  peak  year 
requirements  and  annual  investment  required  to  satisfy  long-term  needs.  Total 
investment  requirements  are  differentiated  by  type  of  indebtedness  required — 
general  obligation  bond  items,  revenue  bond  items,  and  school  bond  items. 

Long-term  capital  expenditure  requirements  under  the  Proposed  Action  for  the 
Nevada/Utah  region  total  $58.5  million.  Over  68  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
are  for  school  requirements.  Similar  patterns  hold  for  peak-year  expenditures. 
School  expenditure  requirements  represent  the  majority  of  expenditures,  approxi¬ 
mately  48  percent  of  the  $218.3  million  of  total  capital  expenditures. 

Within  the  Nevada/Utah  region,  the  operating  base  county  locations  are 
expected  to  constitute  the  majority  of  long-term  capital  expenditures.  Under  the 
Proposed  Action,  the  operating  base  counties  of  Clark  and  Beaver  represent  over  89 
percent  of  total  capital  outlays.  In  the  peak  year,  however,  the  counties  where  DDA 
facilities  are  expected  represent  the  majority  of  the  $218.3  million  of  total  capital 
expenditures  (55  percent).  These  peak  year  demands,  however,  could  be  maintained 
as  temporary  facilities  with  concurrent  reduction  in  the  peak  year  capital  require¬ 
ments.  Regional  capital  expenditures  requirements  for  Alternative  1-6  do  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  Proposed  Action.  Capital  expenditures  under  the  split 
deployment  alternative,  however,  are  reduced  substantially. 

Total  capital  expenditures  in  the  region  under  the  split  deployment  alternative 
are  $27.5  million  in  the  long  term,  approximately  47  percent  of  total  outlays  under 
the  Proposed  Action.  Peak-year  expenditure  are  expected  to  be  $85.8  million  for 
the  split  deployment  alternative,  approximately  39  percent  of  total  peak-year 
Proposed  Action  capital  expenditures. 

The  capital  expenditure  requirements  necessary  to  support  growth  due  to  M-X 
will  be  significant  for  all  counties  in  the  Nevada/Utah  deployment  region.  However, 
the  question  is  not  the  level  of  requirements  but  the  ability  of  the  individual 
counties  to  finance  the  long-term  and  peak  year  capital  expenditure  requirements. 

Due  to  the  low  tax  base  and/or  property  tax  limitations  in  the  county  areas  in 
the  Nevada/Utah  region,  local  jurisdiction  will  be  unable  to  finance  the  bonds 
necessary  to  support  either  long-term  or  peak-year  capital  expenditure 
requirements. 

2.2  POTENTIAL  IMPACTS  ON  POPULATION 

Population  changes  in  the  Nevada/Utah  region  of  influence  would  be  generated 
as  a  result  of  procurement  expenditures  and  direct  employment  during  both  the 
construction  and  operations  phases  of  the  M-X  project.  The  size,  composition, 
timing,  and  spatial  distribution  of  M-X  related  in-migrant  population  would  vary 
from  county  to  county  in  the  region  depending  on  the  project  activities  occurring 
within  or  near  a  county  and  the  spatial  pattern  of  personal  consumption  expenditures 
of  direct  workers.  Population  change,  which  also  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the 
locally  available  labor  force  and  expected  socio-demographic  characteristics  of  the 
in-migrants,  is  forecast  at  the  county  level  and  aggregated  to  state  and  regional 
totals.  Data  are  presented  for  two  baseline  projections  without  the  M-X  project, 
one  assuming  trend  change  and  the  other  adding  anticipated  population  growth 
associated  with  large  energy  and/or  mineral  development  projects  in  several 
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counties.  Cumulative  effects  of  M-X  and  other  projects  are  analyzed  as  the  sum  of 
the  net  M-X  effect  (assuming  the  high  growth  baseline)  and  the  growth  generated  by 
those  projects  expressed  as  a  percent  change  over  the  trend  baseline. 


The  general  pattern  of  population  change  induced  by  the  project  is  likely  to  be 
rapid,  large-scale  growth  during  the  construction  "boom"  period  followed  by  almost 
equally  rapid  population  losses,  especially  in  counties  affected  only  by  DDA 
facilities,  as  construction  activities  are  completed  and  full-scale  operations  are 
begun.  The  most  important  features  of  M-X  related  population  change  to  examine 
are  the  peak  year,  including  the  rapidity  with  which  in-migrant  population  reaches 
its  maximum  level  and  the  size  and  composition  of  the  population  present  during  the 
peak  construction  period,  and  the  permanent  or  long-term  population  change,  if  any. 
The  rate  of  population  loss  during  the  "bust"  phase  of  the  cycle  may  be  important  in 
some  counties  due  to  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  establishing 
an  orderly  adjustment  of  housing  and  services  to  a  rapidly  declining  population.  The 
size,  composition,  and  residential  location  of  the  long-term  population  change  is 
especially  significant  since  these  characteristics  would  determine  the  extent  of 
more-or-less  permanent  changes  in  the  housing,  land  use,  services,  and  general  living 
environment  of  the  affected  communities. 

TOTAL  M-X-RELATED  POPULATION  CHANGE  AT  THE  REGIONAL  SCALE 

Table  2.2-1  shows  baseline  population,  net  M-X-related  population  in-migra¬ 
tion,  and  cumulative  change  due  to  M-X  and  other  projects  for  the  Proposed  Action 
and  each  of  the  alternatives  affecting  the  Nevada/Utah  region.  The  percent 
differences  represented  by  net  M-X  population  change  and  by  cumulative  growth  are 
presented  for  the  appropriate  baselines  year  by  year  from  1982  through  1994. 

Full  Deployment 

The  M-X  related  in-migrant  population  present  in  the  Nevada/Utah  region 
would  reach  maximum  levels  in  1987  ranging  from  85,200  for  the  Proposed  Action  to 
82,300  for  Alternative  4,  about  five  percent  above  the  region's  trend  growth  baseline 
population  in  that  year.  The  cumulative  population  in-migration  induced  by  M-X  and 
other  large  projects  in  several  counties  would  be  about  1 15,000  persons  in  that  year 
for  the  Proposed  Action,  about  6.8  percent  above  the  trend  growth  baseline.  The 
region's  annual  growth  rate  during  the  five  year  M-X  construction  "boom"  period 
from  1983  through  1987  would  increase  to  4.2  percent,  assuming  no  other  large 
projects,  and  to  4.5  percent  with  those  projects  occurring  simultaneously.  These 
growth  rates  compare  to  a  trend  projection  of  growth  at  3.2  percent  annually  during 
the  same  period. 

Long-term  population  effects  are  projected  to  be  substantially  lower  than  in 
the  peak  year  as  out-migration  of  construction-related  population  reduces  the  total 
from  around  8  5,000  to  about  30,500  to  34,000,  depending  upon  the  alternative. 
Population  bases  associated  with  completion  of  M-X  construction  for  the  proposed 
action  would  reduce  the  annual  growth  rate  in  the  region  during  the  four  year  "bust" 
period  to  1.3  percent  from  the  trend  projection  of  2.1  percent.  Expected  concurrent 
population  losses  related  to  the  completion  of  other  projects  further  reduces  the 
growth  rate  during  this  period  to  1.1  percent  annually.  In  the  long  term,  the  growth 
induced  by  full  deployment  would  increase  the  region's  population  by  1.6  to  1.8 
percent  over  the  trend  baseline  and  effects  of  other  projects  combined  with  M-X 
would  result  in  a  2.6  to  2.8  percent  increase,  depending  upon  the  alternative. 
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Split  Deployment 


The  M-X-related  in-migrant  population  present  in  the  Nevada/Utah  region 
would  reach  a  maximum  of  37,200  in  1986,  about  56  percent  less  than  with  full 
deployment,  before  declining  to  a  long-term  level  of  about  16,000  persons  (see  Table 
2.2-2).  In  the  peak  year  the  in-migrant  population  represents  a  2.2  percent  increase 
above  the  trend  growth  projection  while  other  projects  raise  the  increase  to  4.1 
percent. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  M-X-RELATED  IN-MIGRANT  POPULATION 

The  composition  of  the  project-related  population  in  terms  of  employment 
category  for  the  Proposed  Action  and  each  alternative  affecting  the  Nevada/Utah 
region  is  shown  in  Table  2.2-3  for  the  trend  growth  baseline.  Households  and 
population  are  categorized  by  the  employment  of  the  worker  holding  a  direct  job  in 
households  where  there  is  more  than  one  person  employed.  The  categories  which 
appear  in  counties  affected  only  by  DDA  facilities  include  cluster  construction, 
assembly  and  checkout,  and  indirect,  while  additional  categories  of  base  construc¬ 
tion,  military  operations,  and  civilian  operations  would  be  present  in  counties 
affected  by  the  bases.  The  categories  present  in  an  area  are  important  since  each 
has  different  socio-demographic  characteristics.  For  example,  the  two  construction 
categories,  a  large  share  of  whom  are  workers  present  without  families,  have  higher 
incomes,  a  slightly  larger  family  household  size,  and  younger  age  distribution  than 
the  general  population  (Mountain  West  Research,  Inc.,  1975),  while  the  military- 
related  population  would  contain  a  large  share  of  single  persons  and  would  have  a 
younger  age  structure  and  lower  incomes  (at  least  for  enlisted  personnel)  than  the 
general  population.  The  indirect  population  generated  by  project-related  expansion 
of  local  economic  activity  would  likely  approximate  the  characteristics  of  the  state 
and  western  United  States  populations.  The  two  construction  categories  and 
assembly  and  checkout  workers  represent  populations  that  would  be  temporarily 
present  during  the  construction  phase,  as  would  a  major  share  of  the  indirect 
population. 

Full  Deployment 

For  the  Proposed  Action,  the  population  related  to  construction  workers 
(37,61  5)  would  constitute  about  one-third  (37  percent)  of  the  in-migrants  in  the  peak 
year  and  about  as  many  persons  associated  with  indirect  employment  would  be 
temporarily  present  in  the  region.  Over  90  percent  of  the  permanent  in-migrants 
(28,163  persons)  would  be  military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  with  the 
remaining  share  composed  of  civilian  operations  and  indirect  workers  and  their 
families.  The  comparable  data  for  the  alternatives,  shown  in  Table  2.2-3,  are 
virtually  identical.  About  23  percent  (19,500  persons)  of  the  in-migrants  present  in 
the  peak  year  would  be  school-age  population  and  another  47  percent  (39,800)  would 
be  civilian  labor  force  participants.  In  the  long-term  these  proportions  would  be  29 
and  1  3  percent,  respectively. 

Split  Deployment 

For  the  split  deployment  alternative  only  the  size  of  the  population  in  the 
constituent  categories  changes  while  their  relative  proportion  remain  about  the 
same  as  for  the  full  deployment  alternatives  in  the  peak  year.  In  the  long  term, 
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however,  an  even  larger  share  of  the  permanent  in-migrants  (98  percent)  would  be 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents.  About  10  percent  of  the  permanent  in¬ 
migrants  would  be  civilian  labor  force  participants  while  another  30  percent  would 
be  school  age  population. 

REGIONAL-SCALE  EFFECTS  BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 

The  projec  ted  in-migrant  population  at  the  county  level  has  been  disaggre¬ 
gated  to  three  spatial  categories  of  residence,  where  applicable:  the  bases, 
temporary  construction  camps,  and  iocal  communities.  The  latter  category  should 
be  interpreted  as  a  group  of  severai  nearbv  communities,  rather  than  one  particular 
place.  Population  growth  within  particular  communities  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
services  such  as  housing  and  schools,  which  if  not  available  may  reduce  local 
population  growth  as  temporary  workers  rnav  leave  their  families  behind  in  other 
locations.  Changes  in  the  si/e  of  the  community  portion  of  the  in-migrant 
population  are  especially  import, .nt  because  they  generate  changes  in  demands  for 
housing,  urban  land,  and  community  se-vices  and  facilities.  Effects  on  communities 
would  be  less  than  suggested  by  aggregate  population  changes  since  substantial 
shares  of  the  transient  population  during  construction  would  be  accommodated  in 
temporary  construction  camps  and  a  majority  of  the  permanent  in-migrants  would 
be  housed  on  the  operating  bases. 

Full  Deployment 

For  the  Proposed  Action,  about  two-thirds  of  the  in-migrants  present  in  the 
peak  year.  ‘58,700  persons,  are  projected  to  reside  in  local  communities,  with  about 
1  I  percent  in  construction  camps  and  20  percent  on  the  bases.  In  the  long  term,  a 
small  share,  less  than  one-third,  would  require  accommodations  in  communities 
while  the  remainder  would  be  housed  on  the  bases.  The  number  of  persons  to  be 
accommodated  in  communities  in  the  long  term,  about  9,500,  is  only  about  16 
percent  of  the  amount  present  in  the  peak  year.  Data  for  the  Proposed  Action  and 
all  alternatives  affecting  the  Nevada/Utah  region  are  shown  in  Table  2.2-4, 
assuming  the  trend  growth  baseline. 

Split  Deployment 

In  the  peak  year,  1986,  about  23,100  (62  percent)  M-X  related  in-migrants 
would  be  present  in  communities,  while  15  percent  would  be  in  construction  camps 
and  2  3  percent  would  be  housed  on  the  base.  Only  about  40  percent  as  many  as 
would  be  present  in  communities  as  compared  to  full  deployment.  In  the  long  term, 
the  number  projected  to  require  accommodations  in  communities  drops  by  85 
percent  to  about  3,400  persons,  only  about  one-third  as  many  as  forecast  for  full 
deployment  alternatives.  Assuming  the  high  growth  baseline,  the  number  of  in- 
migrants  to  local  communities  would  be  slightly  lower. 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  EFFECTS 

The  distribution  of  population  effects  among  the  counties  in  the  deployment 
region  varies  from  alternative  to  alternative  depending  primarily  upon  the  location 
of  the  operating  bases,  since  DDA  facilities  remain  virtually  the  same  for  all  full 
deployment  alternatives  in  Nevada/Utah.  During  the  peak  year,  substantial  popula¬ 
tion  effects  would  be  experienced  in  most  of  the  counties  within  the  DDA,  while  all 
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long-term  effects  are  attributable  to  the  bases  alone.  Permanent  population  effects 
are,  therefore,  largely  limited  to  counties  where  the  base  would  be  located,  with 
some  spillover  to  communities  within  commuting  distances  in  adjacent  counties. 

Full  Deployment 

The  distribution  of  M-X-related  in-migrant  population  by  county  is  shown  in 
Table  2.2-5  for  the  Proposed  Action.  During  the  peak  year  of  the  construction 
"boom"  period,  about  42,800  persons,  or  one-half  of  all  project-related  in-migrants, 
would  be  located  in  the  two  counties,  Clark  and  Beaver,  with  operating  bases,  with 
most  of  the  remainder  spread  among  counties  in  the  DDA.  About  56  percent  of  the 
in-migrants  present  during  the  peak  year  would  be  in  Nevada,  with  the  other  44 
percent  in  Utah.  Long-term  effects  associated  with  the  bases  occur  primarily 
within  Clark  and  Beaver  counties,  with  some  spillover  to  Lincoln  County  in  Nevada, 
and  Iron,  Washington,  and  Millard  counties,  Utah. 

Table  2.2-6  presents  estimates  of  population  impacts  using  the  alternative 
methodologies  discussed  in  section  2.1  regarding  employment  effects  (see  Table  2.1- 
13).  This  comparison  is  made  for  Alternative  3,  the  only  alternative  for  which  both 
model  runs  are  available.  The  simulation  results  for  population  impacts  reported  in 
Table  2.2-6  display  the  same  general  pattern  as  the  results  of  the  simulation  analysis 
for  employment.  The  simulation  analysis  shows  a  peak  population  impact  of  91,300 
persons,  compared  to  the  interindustry  model,  while  DDA  county  impacts  are  higher 
using  the  simulation  analysis. 

Split  Deployment 

The  split  deployment  alternative  concentrates  a  greater  share  of  the  effects 
within  Nevada.  In  the  peak  year  (1986)  over  55  percent  of  the  project-related  in¬ 
migrant  population  would  be  in  Clark  County,  while  in  the  long  term  virtually  all  of 
the  population  effects  would  occur  in  Clark.  Table  2.2-7  shows  the  distribution  of 
M-X-related  in-migrant  population  by  county  for  split  deployment  in  Nevada/Utah. 
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Table  2.2-6. 


Comparison  of  interindustry  and  simulation  model 
population  impact  projections,  Alternative  3. 
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‘Data  are  for  1995 .  baseline  population  Is  1,963.889  In  that  year. 

2BEBR  Projections  show  the  peak  year  In  1986.  baseline  population  Is  8.809  In  that  year. 

NOTE  Regional  totals  for  the  peak  year  represent  the  highest  absolute  population  Impacts  for 
the  region  as  a  whole.  Individual  county  estimates  are  for  the  peak  year  in  that  county. 
Long-term  projections  are  for  1994.  Interindustry  estimates  are  used  In  the  analysis 
because  of  their  comparability  wlt.i  other  alternatives  and  other  regions. 

Sources  Interindustry  estimates  are  from  HDR  Sciences  (see  ETR-27).  Simulation  estimates  are 
from  University  of  Utah.  BEBR,  October  1980. 
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